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THE LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS 





The moral and spiritual climate under which librarians work 
is our great intangible asset in attracting good personnel. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, then president of Columbia University, 
wrote a letter to the Free Library Commission in 1950 which stateds 


"In considering what would be the most appropriate theme for 
Columbia to emphasize in its celebration, The Trustees, aided by a 
committee representing the Faculties, students and alumni, have 
agreed that there is one principle which all free universities un- 
failingly must defend. This is the ideal of full freedom of schol- 
arly inquiry and expression, the right of mankind to knowledge and 
to the free use thereof.... Our Trustees, accordingly, hae concluded 
that it would be appropriate to ask institutions of higher learn- 
ing, including great museums and libraries, throughout the world 
to join in reaffirmations of their faith in the freedom of inquiry 
and expression," 


Accordingly, in the September 1950 issue of the WSCQNSIN LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN, the Free Library Commission issued a resounding 
statement reaffirming their faith in freedom of inquiry and ex- 
pression, and the place of libraries in defending that freedom. 


Since that time, the climate of censorship has become _ no 
better. There is evidence that it has become worse. Librarians 
should read the NEWSLETTER ON INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM, a _ regular 
publication of the Committee on Intellectual Freedom of the Am- 
erican Library Association, which can be obtained by writing Paul 
Bixler, Secretary, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Every 
issue of this publication documents the threats of censorship 
faced by various American libraries, and how these libraries have 
coped with the problem. The recent attempts to censor the Boston 
Public Library reported in the November, 1952, issue is only the 
most recent example. 


Against this background, the Free Library Commission at its 
October meeting felt that it was important to reaffirm its stand, 
and accordingly adopted the Library Bill of Rights, as follows: 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission reaffirms its belief in 
the following basic policies which should govern the services of 
all libraries: 


1. As a responsibility of library service, books and other 
reading matter selected should be chosen for values of interest, 
information, and enlightenment of all the people of the community. 
In no case should any book be excluded because of the race or 
nationality, or the political or religious views, of the writer. 


2. There should be the fullest practicable provision of 
material presenting all points of view concerning the problems 
and issues of our times, international, national, and local; and 
books or other reading matter of sound factual authority should 
not be proscribed or removed from library shelves because of par- 
tisan or doctrinal disapproval. 


3. Censorship of books, urged or practiced by volunteer arbi- 








ters of morals or political opinion or by organizations that 
would establish a coercive concept of Americanism, must be chal- 
lenged by libraries in maintenance of their responsibility to pro- 
vide public information and enlightenment through the printed wad. 


4. Libraries should enlist the cooperation of allied groups 
in the fields of science, of education, and of book ing in 
resisting all abridgment of the free access to ideas and full 
freedom of expression that are the tradition and heritage of 
Americans. 


5. As an institution of education for democratic living, the 
library should welcome the use of its meeting rooms for socially 
useful and cultural activities and discussion of current public 
questions. Such meeting places should be available on equal terms 
to all groups in the community regardless of the beliefs and 
affiliations of their members, 








PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 





Introduction 


: The major portion of this issue of the Bulletin is devoted to 
library personnel problems, with special emphasis on the situation 
in Wisconsin. 


These chapters are discussions of some of the aspects of per 
sonnel recruitment, personnel policy, professional education, 
certification, and salary scales. The articles are designed to 
promote discussion, not to settle matters. Some specific samples 
of recommended policies have been included, along with a _ bibli- 
ography, and the 1952 A.L.A. Salary Schedule has been reprinted for 
reference and comparison. 


The recently + — eee Wisconsin Library Associatim Committee 
on Professional and Personnel problems, with Marie Barkman of She- 
boygan as chairman, has discussed these matters at its first meet- 
ing, and will continue to explore them in the future. Much of the 
content of this issue has grown out of the discussion at that 
first reyes, @ Any and all comments on the contents of this 
Bulletin will be appreciated by the editors and by the committee. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION PLACEMENT SERVICE 





The Committee on Professional and Personnel Problems of the 
Wisconsin Library Association is announcing the establishment of 
the Wisconsin Library Association Placement Service. 


The purpose of this service is to maintain a file of names of 
eople interested in library jobs in the State, together with 
their qualifications, in order to assist the library boards and 
librarians of the State in filling their professional, as well as 





their semiprofessional positions. 


The committee will run advertisements in the national library 
periodicals in order to recruit new people to the State. 


Librarians and library boards who wishhelp in filling library 
positions can write: 


W.L.A. Placement Service 

Mr. Hannis Smith, Secretary 
B-103, State Office Building 
Madison 2, Wisconsin 


The Free Library Commission has offered ee ee 
ance to make this service successful, and Hannis th of the con-: 
sultant staff has been appointed secretary of the committee to 
keep its records. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Committee on Professional and Personnel Problems 
Marie W. Barkman, Chairman 
Mrs. Irene Metke 
Ione Nelson 
Rachel Schenk 
Sybil Schuette 
berta Seiz 
Florence Walde 
Hannis Smith, Secretary 





PERSONNEL NEEDS OF WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 





A General Discussion 





Many a library board and many a librarian if asked to define 
personnel problems might just say that they are one big headache. 
This is particularly true if they have been going through the 
process of trying to get anew librarian, or head cataloger, or 
whatever. But ike other giants, personnel problems can be 
broken down and faced in small parts. When viewed in this way 
they do not seem so formidable. 


The whole personnel problem of libraries can be divided into 
a number of segments, all of which are integrated parts of the 
whole, but which need to be considered oo pace These are the 
recruitment of new people to the profession, library education, 
certification, placement, job description and the personal require- 
ments for the work to be done, personnel policies, and salary scales. 


This issue of the Bulletin discusses these in the belief that 
together they constitute one of the most important problems now 
facing libraries of the State. It is hoped that by stimulating 
discussion of these problems among librarians that we together 
may arrive at some satisfactory jolatiens. 


Recruitment 
In order for us to have librarians in the future we must con- 








tinue training mew ones now and increase the number who go to 
library school, Every librarian owes a duty to the profession to 
recruit young people into sagt et | work, This can be done ina 
number of ways. he Wisconsin Library Association is contemplat- 
ing a program to help in this, but its success will depend upon 
the activity of local librarians. 


The American Library Association and other agencies have 
issued materials that wild help in this recruiting. Two recent 
and excellent examples are Robert Kingery's OPPORTUNITIES IN LI- 
BRARY CAREERS,* which every library should have, and the Michigan 
Employment Service Division's LIBRARIANS: OCCUPATIONAL GUIDE. 
Both of these are available for loan from the Traveling Library. 


But the publication of such materials cannot solve the problem 
alone. There must be an active program of distributing this ma- 
terial and furthering its use. We must promote the idea that our 
library profession offers both tangible and intangible rewards to 
its members. And we must begin early. There is no better place 
to do this than in the library, and no better group with which to 
work than our own student assistants. 


We must also cooperate actively with school people, especially 
those concerned with counseling, in order to be assured that the 
library profession is represented in activities like “career days" 
or in the guidance materials used in helping students to decide 
on their careers. 


All of us are going to be asked to do more of this. The suc- 


cess of the entire library pergres depends upon how well all of 
us work together to enlist new talent. And the time is now, 


Education for Librarianship 





In recent years we have seen a rapid expansion in the demand 
for trained librarians. In addition to jobs created by the re- 
tirement or the death of incumbent librarians, new positions are 
developing all the time. Existing libraries enlarge their services, 
new county and regional libraries are being established to serve 
the 30 million ericans without library service, the public 
schools are calling for more and more librarians, and the field 
of special libraries is growing constantly. In the light of this, 
it should not be surprising that over one-third of the librarians 
holding professional eogi tees are without the appropriate aca- 
demic and professional training. 


Here in Wisconsin, the University and University Extension 
attempt to meet this demand and accept all who wish to enroll, but 
the shortage continues. One answer to this problem may come out 
of the consideration now given the problem by library school lead- 
ers, librarians, and various accrediting agencies. A discussion 
of the Type III Library School, as one way of supplying the de- 
mand for library personnel, is presented in a separate article in 
this issue. Whatever the solution, we must find it fast. Still 
another phase of this problem is the training we would like to 
see offered for librarians needing to meet certification require- 
ments short of full professional training, and also for  subpro- 





# Kingery, Robert E. OPPORTUNITIES IN LIBRARY CAREERS. New York, 
Vocational Guidance Manuals (45 W. 45th St.), 1952. 


fessional positions in the larger libraries. Course content is 
an important consideration here, but the major problem at present 
seems to be the question of where this training will be offered. 
At a recent meeting of the W.L.A. Cammittee on Professional and Per- 
sonnel Problems the consensus was that such training should in- 
clude a general orientation to the profession. e committee 
decided 1c investigate further the problem of where and by whom 
it would be taught. Many members expressed the wish that there 
could be offered somewhere in the State a good concentrated short 
course (of pérhaps two weeks' duration) which would provide part 
of the needed training for Grades II, III, and IV certification 
requirements and a place to which librarians in larger libraries 
might send their promising subprofessional people to orient them 
to their work. 


These matters are still much to be discussed, but one thing 
seems certain--something must be done. 


Placement 


Many attractive library positions require experience as well 
as training. It is important that Wisconsin libraries have some 
way of knowing who in the State is prepared, ready for, and inter- 
ested in advancement. Since many Wisconsin people accept promo- 
tions to positions outside the State, we also must look elsewhere 
to bring in new people if we are to keep our positions filled. 
To do this we must have some way of knowing which librarians in 
other states might be interested in working in Wisconsin. 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission has always assisted in 
placement when and where it could, but there has appeared in recent 
years a far greater need than the Commission can fill. For this 
reason, the Wisconsin Library Association Committee on Profession- 
al and Personnel Problems is establishing the W.L.A. Placanent Ser- 
vice announced elsewhere in this issue of the Bulletin. 


This plan will make full use of the existing machinery of the 
Commission, including its consultant services. The committee will 
help the Commission improve and enlarge its files by ascertaining 
the identities of and putting the Commission in contact with those 
librarians who would be interested in moving to the State or those 
Wisconsin librarians interested in changing their jobs. 


The Placement Service files will be set up to include complete 
information about prospective librarians--their treeteg experi- 
ence, references, and salary requirements. Individual f les would 
be kept confidential except to prospective employers. When this 
file has been built up, any library board or librarian in the 
State of Wisconsin will be able to send the Placement Service a 
description of the job with a request for candidates. The Place- 
ment Service would then forward the names of those people in its 
files who have indicated interest in the type of job and salary 
range offered. 


Considering the present shortage of trained people in the pro- 
fession, there can be no guarantee that this service will solve 
every placement problem which arises. But, in the baie eg of the 
WL.A. Committee, it can make a great contribution to the libraries 
of the State. 








Personnel Administration 





Many people seem to have the idea that personnel administra- 
tion is a technique useful only to organizations employing hun- 
dreds of people. But even a first glance at what is meant by 
this general term reveals that it is a basic need in every library. 


Good personnel policy covers all of the Saecnad I Position 
classification and salary scales with annual increments, appoint- 
ment and tenure, inservice training, service ratings, promotion 
and transfer, separation (including retirement, resignation, dis- 
missal, and termination without prejudice), working conditions, 
workweek, holidays, special provisions for Saturday and Sunday 
work when and where it is required, meals and relaxation time, 
the work load, leave (including vacation, sick leave, family leave, 
jury, and military duty), welfare piecianins insurance, retirement, 
credit, first aid) and staff relationships, meetings, organiza - 
tions, and complaint procedures. Such important items cannot be 
neglected by any library. 


Every library should check its own personnel policies against 
the new PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE, a manual suggested 
for use in _ libraries prepared by a subcommittee of the A.L.A. 
Board on Personnel Administration (Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1952). Many libraries may desire their own minor 
variations in the application of pérsonnel administration princi- 
ples. This manual has suggestions for adaptation to local situa- 
tions and includes the entire range of matters which should be 
considered in setting up a good personnel policy, Its application 
to the library in a community of 4,000 population and under is 
presented as a separate article in this issue. 


Job Description and Classification 





In ordinary good practice, job description usually involves 
the title of the oy eg (librarian, cataloger, etc.), definition 
of the responsibilities, minimum eet enumeration of 
duties, and salary range. Excellent examples of this with an 
analysis and exposition of the process for developing may be found 
in POSITION CLASSIFICATION AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION IN PIBRARIES 
cadcage, American Library Association, 1951) prepared by a sub- 
committee of the A.L.A. Board of Personnel Administration. The prin- 
ciples can be applied in any library, and the descriptions would 
be extremely valuable to any placement service. Actually the 
only way to arrive at the qualifications desired in filling a po- 
9 ogg to proceed from a description of the work to be accom- 
plished, 


Working Conditions and Benefits 





Good personnel policies are the best means of attracting a 
good library staff and keeping it. Job description and assignment 
of responsibility are important parts of this. So is a definite 
salary scale with specified annual increments and grades for pro- 
motion. But there are also other important elements which must 
not be overlooked. 


Adequate provision must be made for the well-being of the in- 
dividual. Policies on vacation and sick leave must be Eept up-to- 
date in line with general professional trends. Sufficient sick- 
leave, group insurance, and a sound retirement plan are also nec- 


essary. The day when libraries can ignore these is past. Given a 
choice (and most gins, ah employees have several), the candidate 
for a job will generally choose on the basis of such comsiderations, 
in addition to the type of work, working conditions, and salary. 


The conditions and hours of work are also the concern of per- 
sonnel administration. Adequate work space, good equipment, ad 
ea" surroundings are certainly important. More and more 1li- 

raries are adopting the 37 1/2-hour professional workweek and the 

40-hour subprofessional and clerical workweek so that these are 
rene virtually mandatory if library positions are to be kept 
illed. 


A factor which appears to be arising now in some libraries is 
the problem of Saturday and Sunday work. Where libraries are find- 
ing it difficult to secure personnel willing to accept occasional 
Saturday and Sunday duty assignments, they have been forced to re- 
evaluate their programs. They are trying to determine just how 
much use is made of the library during those days, and how valuable 
to the community the week-end hours really are. This is an indi- 
vidual library problem now and few libraries may be facing it. It 
largely depends on the closing policies of local commercial estab- 
Llishments. But it may become widespread in the future. Any general 
change in policy a this line in the future would have its 
effect on standards for libraries serving populations of 10,000 or 
more, 


The most important thing is that policies on all _ personnel 
matters should be established by the library board and the librari 
-, ae should be issued in manual form available to all staff 
members. 


Salary Schedules 





Many people have felt in the recent past that one of the seri- 
ous handicaps in library recruiting has been the fact that library 
salaries in general have been below the levels offered elsewhere 
for positions requiring similar educational and proficiency. attain 
ments. This has orobably been true, but advances in library salary 
scales are rapidly wiping out this difference. The latest report 
to Council of the A.L.A. Board on Personnel Administration dated 
June 16, 1952, included the average salaries now being paid in 
13,138 professional library positions in addition to the board's 
proposed Minimum Library Salary Standards. In the P2 and P3 grades, 
actual salaries average slightly above the proposed minima. In 
the other eight professional grades actual salaries are below the 
minima. Actual salaries being paid should average above the mini- 
mun in a large sample because of the presence of many who would 
have received one or more annual increments. The sample indicates 
that actual library salaries generally are not yet up to A.L.A. 
minima, which are given in the table. 





.However, if we can generalize from reports on recent library 
school graduates, we would conclude that this situation is being 
corrected, Although library salaries in general are still below 
those paid elsewhere to people with comparable degrees, the gap is 
narrowing. 


The University of Wisconsin Library School reports the follow 
ing salary figures for its most recent graduates, numbering 34: 
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Median salary for those without experience $3,410.00 
Median for all salaries 3,516.00 


Distribution by type of library reveals some interesting contrasts. 


Eight went to university libraries average salary $3,436.00. 


Two went to teachers college libraries " 3,490.00 
Eleven went to public libraries " " 3,600.00 
Eleven went to special libraries ™ ° 3,746.63 
Three went to high school libraries " m 3,759.00 


All these averages fall within the range for Pl positions on 
the A.L.A. Minimum Salary Scale, but even the beginner's median came 
close to equalling the Step 1 rather than beginning salary. The 
averages for 25 of the 34 positions (public, special, and highschodl 
libraries) fall within the range of Step 4 and above. The impor- 
tant indication here is that library salaries are now, in some 
cases at least, above the A.L.A. proposed minima. Recent place- 
ment experiences of the Free Library Commission bear this out, 
Libraries must keep this in mind if they are to fill their profes- 
sional positions, 


A.L.A. Minimum Library Salary Standards for 1952 
(Cost-of -Living Adjusted) 




















COLA schedule Within-grade 
Rates Recommended for 1952 Increments 
Minimum Maximum Annual 
Grade Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 Step 4 Step 5 Amount 
Professional Service 
A $3,294 $3,414 $3,004 § 3,004 $ 3,774 $120 
2 3,859 4,009 4,159 4,309 4,459 150 
3 4,565 4,745 4,925 5,105 5,285 180 
4 5,299 5,509 5,719 5,929 6,139 210 
5 6,266 6,506 6, 746 6,986 7,226 240 
6 7,132 7,432 7, T32 8,032 8,332 300 
7 8,470 8,890 9,310 9, 730 10,150 420 
8 9,994 10,594 11,194 11, 794 12,394 600 
9 12,141 12,921 13,701 14,481 15, 261 780 
10 15,384 16,284 17,184 18,084 18,984 900 
Subprofessional Service 
pA $ 2,541 $ 2, COTS eee SS 2,781 $ 60 
2 2,824 2,884 2,944 3,004 3,064 60 
Clerical Service 
1 2,118 2,178 2,200 #----- %# = eee + 60 
2 2,306 2,366 2,426 #$=+—----- % ee eee + 60 
3 2,588 2,648 2, 708 2,768 2,828 60 
4 2,871 2,931 2,991 3,051 3,111 60 
5 3,153 3,273 3,393 3,513 3,633 120 
6 3, 718 3,838 3,958 4,078 4,198 120 





There a ory the danger that in some libraries such beginnin 
salaries may rise to_an equivalent of salaries presently being pai 





#* The first two clerical grades were originally established as 3- 
step rather than 5-step ranges. This pattern has been retained 
in the COLA Schedule, 
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to people who have been in service for a number of years. The 
average public library salary paid to new graduates reported above 
is close to the Step 4 level on the A.L.A. schedule. To meet this, 
@ library still paying only the minimum to its staff would be in 
the position of offering a beginner almost as much as it is pay- 
ing some who have been on the staff over three years. This situa- 
tion would be most unfair. 


It is for this reason that some libraries, where it has not 
been possible to increase salaries of present staff members in 
proportion, have found it necessary to assign subprofessional 
people to professional positions. This whole problem is closely 
related to the degree structure discussed in the separate article 
on Eaucation for Librarianship elsewhere in this issue, 


Some librarians are concerned over the implications of the 
A.L.A. Minimum wor | Schedule. They feel that its scales are too 
high and that their library cannot possibly reach them. That part 
of the schedule for subprofessional and ceekeni service may well 
have little implication for public libraries in general. Local 
pay scales and local competition for employees by commerce and in- 
dustry for similar types of work more nearly dictate the salary 
levels which the local library must pay. To fill such positions 
the library is competing with local salary and wage levels, and can 
offer certain intangible rewards and satisfactions and advantageous 
conditions of work to counterbalance any tangible disadvantages. 


In the professional positions, it is another story. For 
these positions the library is competing with other libraries all 
over the country. In this competition, advantageous personnel 
policies on such things as vacation and retirement undoubtedly 
help, but other libraries offer the same intangible rewards and 
Satisfactions to the prospective worker. It is for this reason 
that library boards and librarians everywhere need to watch trends 
in salaries and fight hard to keep their salary schedules in line 
with developments elsewhere, 





EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 





A Modest Proposal 





The subtitle is not designed to suggest that this article 
will answer all our questions concerning library education by rec- 
ommending that we serve a ragout of librarians a la Swift. Nor is 
it an attempt to make hash of an already confused situation. Its 
purpose, as simple as we can make it and as pure as the need may 
be, is to explore a possibility which might solve the most serious 
problem facing libraries today: How are we going to get trained 
people, or people trained, to fill the jobs of tomorrow? 


Our first contention is that library education is not static. 
Ever since it began, it has been undergoing periodic changes under 
all sorts of pressures. Library training should be practical--so 
we put library school students to typing hundreds of pe | cards. 
Library training should be given in institutions of higher learning 
--so the library schools migrate en masse into colleges and univer- 
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sities. No one should be asked to go to school beyond the under- 
qromaese level (4 years) without ea as | a graduate degree--so 
he library schools begin giving masters degrees for the beginnirg 
year of professional training. There might be a little acid in 
the above remarks, but they are substantially true. 


So, what happens? We change, we change, we change, and thm 
change again. This is to the good, but this modest proposal _ sug- 
gests that it is not all to the good. Ome danger we face is the 
possible disappearance of the traditional accredited Type IIL 
library school. 


This news will be received with joy by some. At the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Library Conference on Education for Librarianship 
in 1948, there were some who took the stand that there was no 
place in professional training for the Type III school. If the 
Tvpe III school had any friends present, they didn't talk loud 
enough to get into the proceedings. 


The Arguments: Pro and Con 





The opponents of the Type III library school contend that 
three years of general college education (with the fourth devoted 
to a major in library science) are insufficient to prepare people 
for the library profession. To be a_ good librarian one needs to 
have a far broader education than can be obtained in three years 
of preprofessional undergraduate training. To accept anything 
lower than four full years of preprofessional training, plus a year 
of professional training, would be to lower the standards of the 
profession, 


Nobody in his right mind would question that a good librarian 
needs to know a lot more than can be learned by the average person 
in three years of college. However, education is a continuing 
process. Anyone who goes through three or even a half-dozen years 
of college and then stops his education is insufficiently prepared 
for any profession, learned or not. Rather than to turn out a 
"finished" product, the functior of college training is to prepare 
the student to become educated. Three years of preprofessional 
training has been known to accomplish this. 


The contention about lowering professional standards overlooks 
a very important fact. There are many people now in the profession, 
many of whom have done and are doing excellent work and same of whom 
have become really famous librarians, whose final formal education 
was in a Type III school. Administrators have been hiring Type III 
graduates for years, and, if the school were properly accredited, 
j > med paid any attention to which type of school the degree came 

rom. 


A number of arguments can be advanced in favor of the TypeIII 
school. For one thing, much of the training desired for librarians 
is not graduate work. First courses in such subject areas as ad- 
ministration, bibliography, reference, work with children and young 
people, book selection, and cataloging and classification are under- 
“ar rgpe: study. To give later graduate library training on the 

asis of an undergraduate major in the subject would involve the 
additional logic of basing graduate work on a sound undergraduate 
foundation, 


In view of the possibilities of continuing education and in- 
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service training, such education is probably sufficient for begin- 
ning library jobs and (after suitable experience) for the head 1li- 
brarians in communities of, say, less than 8,000 persons. There 
would always be the advantage of going on for a graduate year or 
two (which need not be entirely devoted to library subjects) as 
preparation for higher levels of the professional service. 


It should be far easier to recruit new students into library 
schools if it were possible to offer them beginning professional 
positions at the end of four years, leaving graduate work to come 
after experience for those who wish to advance to higher adminis- 
trative or specialized positions. 


In actual practice, library boards and administrators would 
continue to regard the individual's ability and the quality of 
von he had received (and absorbed) as the basis of advancement 
rather than the type of school attended, as they have done in the 
past. 


Elsewhere in this issue there is a table of salary standards. 
The beginning professional salary listed is $3,294. To ask anyone 
with a a. degree to work for such a salary is a depreciation 
of the degree and unrealistic as well. Such a salary would, how- 
ever, be more than ample for one with the bachelor degree with 
an undergraduate weree in library science. Certification laws in 
Wisconsin do not differentiate between types of schools in the re- 
quirement for a first-grade certificate. What should the t raining 
be? 





This modest proposal will now ob tect itself to the criticism 
of being immodest. That is, by taking the wraps off our own 
ideas as to what professional training should include. 


Four years of college is basic. This would include a major 
(about one-fourth of the time) in library science, a minor in a 
subject field, plus a broad cultural education, The minor could 
be in any subject area, such as literature, chemistry, history, or 
sociology. The broad cultural education should include an intro- 
duction to the breadth of human knowledge, including the sciences 
and the fine arts. Any but an exceptional student might find it 
difficult to complete such a course and still have time for many 
extracurricular activities for which some colleges do and others 
do not offer credit. The other learned professions usually try to 
weed out the weak students early in their training to prevent wast- 
ing expensive educational time at the more advanced levels, 
George [II could profit by their example. 


A first premise is that future librarians should be screened 
for personal characteristics before they begin training. 


We should like to see the undergraduate major in library 
science run to about thirty hours, with the first courses taken 
during the junior year. In the first semester of the third year, 
the future librarian would take,say, two hours of Introduction to 
Librarianship and begin the materials course with the first three 
hours. This materials course is proposed to run three hours a se- 
mester through the last two years. t would include all phases of 
the selection, preparation, organization, and use of the materials 
(book selection, So teh cane and classification, reader guidance 
and reference). It would be organized to cover, first, the general 
works and basic principles of organization, then proceed semester 
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by semester through all the major subject areas of human knowledge. 
This may sound revolutionary to some, but it is actually being done 
in some library schools. 


In the second semester of the third year, there would be a two- 
hour course in administration, plus the second three hours in ma- 
terials. The fourth year would require a two-hour course in 1li- 
brary work with children and young people and the last two semes- 
ters of the materials course, plus approximately 12 hours of elec- 
tives offered as more advanced and specialized courses in adminis- 
se bibliography, and work with children, young people, or 
adults. 


Many, many an administrator has seen the time (even if he is 
not staring it in the face right now) when he would give his left 
eyebrow for just such a person who had been trained by a good 1i- 

rary school in a good college or university. 


If one such were to announce today that he was available, the 
soundest prophecy would be that he would be flooded with tentative 
offers by return mail. All that most employers would investigate 
rote a would be his character and personality. Quod erat demon- 
s trandun, 


Hannis S. Smith 








PERSONNEL POLICY IN THE SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY 





How can a librarian in a small public library have a personnel 
policy, you might well ask. Does this mean that the librarian as 
administrator must delineate the policies to be carried out in re- 
lation to herself as desk attendant, cataloger, or (when the emer- 
gency arises) temporary janitor? In a library with a staff of one 
or at most two persons working less than a full-time 40-hour week, 
it seems hardly necessary to Bother with such things as a persormel 
policy, job description, and salary scale. However, let's take 
a closer look at the advantages of doing so. 


In the first place, how many libraries would be called "smal1" 
and what are these libraries like? Most libraries are in smaller 
cities and villages. There were 7,408 public libraries in the 
United States in 1949, and 65 per cent of these were in communi ties 
under 6,000 population. Of the 310 public libraries in Wisconsin, 
240, or 77 per cent, are in cities and villages under 4,000 popula- 
tion. These Wisconsin libraries (where they meet standards) are 
open from 18 to 36 hours per week, have a_ staff of one, who has 
either a Grade 4- (under 2,000) or Grade 3-certificate (plus part- 
time help in some cases and a full-time assistant in others). 
Their incomes range from less than $100 to over $5,000 per year. 
It is in this size group that we find both the highest and lowest 
per capita expenditures. The average per capita income for this 
group is much lower than the average for all libraries in the state. 


Even the least of these, employing only one regular staff 
member, must have someone else who "takes over" when the librarian 
cannot be on duty because of absence or illness. This part-time 
person may be only one-fourth of a person in the statistics but 
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is nevertheless a very real and complete individual in the flesh. 
And the librarian ~ (at times, but rarely, we hope) have tos 
the cobwebs out of the skylight as well as perform the multitude 
ad duties involved in her office, but she still is entitled to the 
same consideration as a staff member in a library which employs 
hundreds of people. 


The advantages of alibrary board establishing personnel 
policy, job description, and salary scale are easy to enumerate, 
They are: (1) The board will have a clear idea of the variety of 
pkilis and qualifications desirdble in the librarian, (2) The 
board and the librarian need an established agreement on the re- 
FF pice of the librarian and her relationship with the board, 
(3) Library personnel will receive proper consideration in such 
matters as tenure, vacation, sick leave, time and expenses for pro- 
fessional meetings, health insurance, and retirement benefits, and 
(4) The board will have a sound basis for beginning salary and a 
definite number of annual increments. Advances in salary could be 
made contingent on additional training, such as participating in 
workshops and the like. Adopting this procedure would serve the 
library well by guiding the board in its appointment of the librari- 
an, would remove any questions in the allocation of functions and 
responsibilities between the board and the librarian, and would 
assure an established position fpr the librarian on a long-term 
basis. This last point is frequently very important. 


Applying this specifically to the local situation would be 
the responsibility of the library board, with the advice and assist- 
ance of the librarian. Since many boards do not have the tools to 

assist them on this and since many librarians do not feel prepared 

to do a job of this kind, they may need outside >. This article 

was prepared to meet this need and presents a sample job descrip- 

tion and a personnel policy statement, including the delineation of 

responsibilities and the establishment of retirement, vacation, 

sick leave, professional participation time, and a salary scale, 


Job Description 





(Librarian for community of fewer than 4,000 persons, working 
fewer than 40 hours per week) 


Note: Anybody who thinks he can describe what one of these 1li- 
brarians does in one page must be touched in the head. But this 
is a good try in general terms. 


Duties: Administrative 


—_ library under policies established by library 

oar 

Advise with and assist board in formulating new policies 
and revising old ones 

Have custody, under board direction, of all library 
property 

Report to the board on all operations and progress 

Prepare the library budget for — by board 

Have con tinuing and progressive plans for improving 
the library's services to the communit 

Cooperate with city departments, other libraries, and 
other agencies--local, state, and national--for the 
geod of the library 
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Plan best use of building facilities and their 
improvement 
Survey and evaluate services regularly 


Duties: Operational 


Make and keep all financial, circulation, and other 
records 

Select all books, films, and other library materials 
for purchase under board policy and in line with 

yn gh requirements 

Buy and properly process books, periodicals, and other 
eng | materials; take inventory and weed. collection 

Keep the library open during the hours prescribed by 
the board 

Provide reader assistance and guidance to making best 
use of library 

Take an interest and part in community affairs and exert 
leadership in promoting adult education programs 


Personnel Policy 





Educational qualifications: 


According to legal certification requirements and 
recommendations of W.L.A. 


Salary: (based on $1.00 per hour minimum beginning salary, 
plus 5 cents per hour increment each year for 5 years) 


Examples: 


, Salary Scale 
Beginning nua End of 


Salary Increment 6 Yrs. 





18 hours open (no 

additional time 

worked ) $ 932.00 $ 46.80 $1,166.00 
24 hours (any combi- 

nation of open or 

open, plus library 

work when not open) 1,248.00 62.40 1,560.00 
32 hours (any combi- 

nation of open or 

open, plus library 

work when not open) 1,664.00 83.20 2,080.00 
40-hour week 2,080.00 104.00 2,600.00 


Note: The $1.00 per hour is minimum pay for a li- 
brarian with minimum qualifications for a 
Grade 4-certificate. 


Additional education, training, and experience 
should bring additional pay. 


Tenure: 
The board should specify that appointment is permanent 


(after a specified 6-month period of probationif such 
is desired) and that tenure is subject to termination 





Le 


porte 4 for specified reasons, such as_ unsatisfactory 
work or unnecessary absence. 


Separation from service: 

The board should give at least three or more months' 
notice before terminating employment and has the 
right to expect that, in case of resignation by the 
librarian. 

Vacation: 
At least 2 weeks' vacation with pay 
Sick leave: 


One day per month cumulative to a maximum to be speci- 
fied (36 to 60) 


Professional meetings: 


Time, including travel, with pay and expenses, should be 
allowed for professional meetings and institutes. 


Retirement: 

The librarian should participate in the same retirement 
system as other local government employees. If none 
exists, recommend that a policy and plan be estab- 
lished. 

Workmen's compensation: 


All library employees should be covered by workmen's 
compensation in accordance with law. 


Group insurance: 


The librarian should be included in any group insurance 
plan in operation. 


A study of this suggestion by local library boards and 1li- 
brarians would probably reveal many variations suggested by local 
conditions or dictated by local requirements. The important thing 
is to have a policy that is clearly understood and definitely es- 
tablished which is fair to all parties concerned: the board, the 
librarian, and the public. 

Hannis S. Smith 
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PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS FOR A SUCCESSFUL LIBRARY-SPONSORED 
DISCUSSION GROUP 





Wisconsin American Heritage Project 
By Marshall G. Batho, Consultan 





One of the important problemg faced by librarians wishing to 
sponsor a discussion group in thei'r library is the matter of the 
time required of them and their staff in planning, organizing, and 
directing the details of the project. This analysis of these per- 
sonnel needs is based on the experience of a number of Wisconsin 
librarians with the American Heritage Project. 


In order that the analysis may be more meaningful, it is 
assumed that: 


1. The library is sponsoring only one group of from 20 to 30 
participants. 


2. The group is a new one. 
3. Ten two-hour discussion sessions are being planned. 


4. The library may or may not have previously organized dis- 
cussion groups of other types. 


5. All meetings are assumed to last approximately two hours. 


6. The number of hours assigned to each task is necessarily 
an approximation and tentative. 


Personnel Requirements 





Typical duties and hours required Hours 


1. Selection of leader 5 


19 


2. Meetings with committee of prospective group Hours 
members, librarian, and leader; planning — 
programs and selecting materials 6 

3. Training sessions 12 

4. Two soeeng? with leader on ordering materials 
and general setup of project 4 

5. Publicity 20 


Arranging for interviews 

Arranging for photographs 

Answering inquiries 

Preparing and giving talks to civic groups 
Writing news stories 


6. Librarian time in servicing group after 
discussion sessions have begun 40 


Charging out and checking in materials 

pach and arranging physical equipment 

Booking and returning film 

Arranging for visual aids “equipment, pro jection- 
ist, preview of films, guide sheets, etc. 

Compiling data for making out records and reports 

Correspondence 

Sitting in with each session 

Arranging for refreshments (?) 


7. Clerical time 20 


Correspondence 

Mimeographing materials 

Getting out reminder postal cards 
Programs 

News releases 


8. Custodial time 20 


One hour before and after each meeting--setting 
up and taking down tables, sweeping, etc. 


Total 127 


These activities take place before, during, and after the 
project. 


It will be noted that 87 hours of the above time are being 
spent by the professional staff. Considering the period from 
October 1 to April 1 as being the typical period during which the 
entire ere: is taken care of, the amount of actual time spent 
by the librarian and her staff on the discussion project should 
average somewhat less than 3 1/2 hours per week. Of course, dur- 
ing the initiation of the project, more concentrated time would be 
required. 


Other conditions to be considered are: 


First, it doesn't seem feasible to delegate much of the above 
work--especially the first year. Volunteer committees have been 
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very helpful with the recruitment angle in some instances. 


Second, additional time would have to be allowed if an evalu- 
ation and planning session were held at the close of the project. 





RE CERTIFICATION 
By Elizabeth Burr 





In the past few years there have been a great many "rumblings" 
about the need for goutping the certification law. The philosophy 
behind the present law drafted and put on the statute books by the 
Wisconsin Library Association is that individuals who perform work 
having any aspects of professional librarianship should be certi- 
fied, even though their training and other qualifications may not 
necessarily be comparable to the first degree in librarianship. 
Thus we have a graded certification system, depending upon train- 
ing and experience, mandatory for head librarians of any public 
library, except in a city of the first class, and for full-time 
assistants. The law spells out the grade certificate mandatory for 
cities, according to population groupings, but does not cover 
county, town, or village head librarians or full-time assistants. 


There are two other trends in the philosophy of certification 
discernible in other states that might well be enumerated here. 
The first is that the library profession should be accredited in 
much the same manner as any other, viz., medicine, law, etc. It 
follows that only those who have completed accepted requirements 
for practicing librarianship (graduation from an accredited library 
school), or perhaps who have passed a comprehensive examination in 
lieu thereof, should be certified, The second philosophy is that 
the primary purpose of certification is to inform the cubic, and 

articularly those to whom the head librarian is responsible, of 

is competence to administer the library or library system effi- 
ciently. Since he is the administrative officer responsible, 
holders of this view believe that subordinate librarians have no 
need for certification and need not concern themselves with it. 
If the librarians of Wisconsin wish to revise the certification 
law, a decision must be made as to whether the philosophy on which 
the present law is based is still our choice or whether we are in 
favor of an entirely new philosophy of certification, 


Another type of certification that Wisconsin may wish to ex- 
plore is such a_ certificate as New York's public librarians' pro- 
fessional certification that requires four years of college, plus 
one year of library school, two years of satisfactory, profession- 
al experience, and the passing of a certification examination. Such 
a certificate, based on whatever requirements Wisconsin thinks best, 
plus the certification examination, might well be offered as the 
‘magna cum laude" certificate, approving the individual as a li- 
brarian qualified for the highest type position offered anywhere 
in the country. 


Since the certification law is outmoded in some respects, i.e., 
"the six weeks public library course" cited in the law, it should 
be examined for such instances and rewritten to fit the trainin 
now offered. Licenses and permits have not been issued in recen 
years. Whether these should remain in the law is a question to be decided. 
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Another suggestion that has been made is for exploration of the 
renewal of certificates so that the present situation of “once 
certified, always certifiéd" would be examined. 


Another unsolved problem of certification is the development 
of discretionary standards for those applicants who have not com- 
pleted four years of academic training rene have had 2 or 3 years) 
and yet have qualifications better than the average high school 

raduate and have the prescribed professional training for Grade 

I. It has heen suggested that a general education examination to 
measure the equivalent of the “academic training" requirement be 
explored by the Certification Committee. 


Since the certification law requires that the experience of- 
fered be in "a library of recognized standing," the Certification 
Committee recommended to the Commission, and fhe Commission adopted 
the recommendation, that the Commission establish standards for li- 
braries and publish them. It would follow that, if a library where 
experience is acquired does not reach the minimum standards pub- 
lished by the Commission, such experience could no longer be 
credited. These are some of the aspects of certification that are 
concerning librarians over the State. The W.L.A. Committee on Per- 
sonnel and Professional Problems has recommended to the W.L.A. Ex- 
ecutive Board that two of its members serve as W.L.A. representa- 
tives on the Certification Committee. The Certification Committee 
is working on recommendations on the revision of the law. 





AWARD FOR WORK WITH CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 





Librarians working with children and young people in either 
public libraries or in schools are eligible to apply for the new 
E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award for Advanced Study in the Field of 
Library Work with Children and Young People, the American Library 
Association announces. 


This annual award of $1,000 was established in July, 1952, by 
the E. P. Dutton Company as part of its centennial celebration. It 
is in honor of two former presidents of the company. 


The award is made and is administered by the American Library 
Association. For 1953, a special committee was appointed by the 
Executive Board of the A.L.A. to work out plans for the award andto 
select the candidate to receive it. The committee includes repre- 
sentatives of the A.L.A. Division of Libraries for Children and 
fg | People, the American Association of School Librarians, and 
the Board of Education for Librarianship, The representative of 
the last-named group, Mrs. Frances Spain, is chairman of the 
committee. 


Proposals submitted must indicate clear possibilities of con- 
tributing to library service to children and young people, as well 
as to the professional growth of the recipient. The award may be 
used for formal, advanced study in librarianship or related fields 
or for informal, advanced — and investigation through directed 
services in an established children's or young people's department 
in a public library, in a school library, or through other ap- 
propriate projects. Applications for the 1953-54 award must be 
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received by April 15. Announcement of the result will be made by 
May 15. For further details and application blanks, write to: 


Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, Chairman 

E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award Committee 
School of Library Science 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles 7, California 








AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION TRUSTEE AWARDS 





Two outstanding trustees of the libraries of the nation will 
be cited by the American Library Association at the Los Angeles 
Conference. Nominations for the 1953 awards must be mailed to the 
Jury on Citation of Trustees, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, I11i- 
nois, not later than March 15, 1953. 


The citations are limited to trustees in actual service during 
at least a part of the calendar year preceding the 1953 A.L.A. Com 
ference. Equal consideration is given to the service records of 
trustees of both large and small ibraries, The jury will be in- 
terested in the state and national library activities of the candi- 
dates, as well as their contributions to the local library. 


Recommendations must be accompanied by a full record of the 
candidate's achievements, and may be submitted by any library 
board, any individual library trustee, a state library association, 
a state trustee organization, a stete library extension agency, or 
by the Trustees Section of the A.L.A. Public Libraries Division. 


The members of the 1953 jury are: Ruth W. egg f Librarian, 
Public Library, Waukegan, Illinois, chairman; Mrs. Julia B. Asplund, 
Trustee, State Library Commission and Public Library, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico; Mrs. Bertha B. Hellum, Library Consultant, California 
State Library; Mrs. Marian Tomlinson, Evanston, Illinois; and 
William Marcus of New York City. 








TO ESTABLISH AND DEVELOP LARGER UNITS OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
By Muriel Fuller*# 





At the convention at Green Lake in October, the members of the 
Wisconsin Library Association voted to support a state-aid program 
which would provide for the establishment and development of larger 
units of warns J service in Wisconsin. As a result of this action, 
the State-wide Library Development Committee will submit a bill to 
the 1953 Legislature requesting an appropriation for the biennium 
for grants-in-aid. 





# Muriel Fuller, Librarian, Public Library, La Crosse, is chairman 
of the State-wide Library Development Committee. 
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The results of the committee's survey of present library ser- 
vice in Wisconsin and facts gained from the Door-Kewaunee Regional 
Library Project were combined to form the basis for the state-aid 
proposal to be presented to the Legislature. 


The establishment or development of larger units of library 
service is often hindered by the initial investment needed for the 
ae of: books and materials, library equipment, and bookmobiles. 

f a grant for such purposes could be obtained, the resources of 
the unit would be large enough to maintain the library service es- 
tablished. In line with that thinking, W.L.A. will submit the fol- 
lowing bill: 


tee the bill will request an appropriation of 
$112,5 5 for the biennium to be used for establish- : 
ment and development of larger units of library service. 


A grant not to exceed $25,000 may be made to a county, or to 
each county in a regional library, or to a federated library system. 
The money may be used for books, materials, equipment, and book- 
mobiles only--not salaries--because it is to provide the initial 
boost needed by larger units of service to get started. The unit 
will. have to show it has resources to carry on at the level of ser- 
vice provided in the plan it submits to the Commission for approval 
or, at the end of six years, it will have to return all materials to 
the Commission. Administrative costs of the Commission may not 
exceed $12,500 for the biennium. The population basis for the 
unit shall be at least 25,000. 


Support for the bill must come from all areas of the State. 
Because many senators and assemblymen who voted for the dem- 
onstration bill in 1949 are no longer members of the mag nae 
the ones elected to replace them will have to be informed by their 
electors of the importance of the bill and the reasonableness of 
the request. 


Support for the bill must come from clubs and organizations, 
as well as individuals, in order to insure its successful passage, 
especially with an economy-minded administration in power. Every 
friend of libraries must work diligently to create an understanding 
of the provisions of the bill with legislators, newsmen, and 1li- 
brary supporters, 


For further information, the following members of the legisla- 
tive committee of the state-wide committee may be contacted: Jane 
Livingston, Door County Library, Sturgeon Bay; Meredith Bloss, 
Public Library, Milwaukee; Mrs. Ethel Brann, Lene Geneva; Mrs. 
Dorothy Whittaker, Rhinelander; Borghild Lee, Chippewa Falls; or 
Muriel Fuller, La Crosse. 





REFERENCE LIBRARIANS NOTICE! 





The Traveling Library will be unable to borrow Wisconsin ma- 
terial from the State Historical Library for eer patrons during 
the second semester. This material must be available to universit 
students who will be using the Wisconsin collection for specia 
courses. 
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NORTHERN AREA LIBRARY DEVELOPMENTS 
By Helen Kremer 





The following talk was given by Mrs. Erma Graeber, former as- 
istant librarian of the Rhinelander Public Library, to the Rotary 
Giub of that city on December 15, 1952. Just prior to this talk, 
s. Graeber had announced her resignation from the staff, and her 
reasons are stated below. 


To elucidate a few of the statements in this wonderful talk 
and for background material, these facts should be known. The 
People's Library Committee of the Northern Lakes Area of Vilas 
and Oneida Counties have met for a period of over three years, 
studying all angles of the kind of library service needed. A year 
ago, a decision was made to have a bookmobile demonstration as part 
of a plan to show one phase of regional library service. Local 
clubs, organizations, and many individuals gave money to. the pro- 
jects and enough funds were collected to have such a demonstration 

or a period of one month in Vilas and Oneida Counties. 


Because the project seemed so successful and so widely sup- 
ported, the people's committee approached both county boards to 
ask for funds for the establishment of a permanent service to be 
goeeey — by the two counties. A unanimous resolution by 

he Oneida County Board to hold a referendum in the spring electia 
was temporarily nullified by a district attorney who declared 
Buch a joint project illegal. Within only a few days, the State's 
Attorney General denied this and ruled that Section 66.30 of the 
statutes permitted the support of a regional library by two or 
more counties, but even in this short time the county board had 
adjourned and was unable to reconsider its resolution. The Vilas 
County Board had also tabled its resolution since it was not feas- 
ible to plan for such a service alane. Later action by the Oneida 
board will insure further actior by Vilas County. The committee 
has been advised to take the matter up again at the spring meetings 
of the two county boards. 


As the librarians had actively; endorsed the project and had 
attended county board sessions; the city council in Rhinelander 
ee a resolution forbidding guch Mlobbying" by city employees. 
‘The mayor notified all city employees that any lobbying would 
jeopardize their positions and'the librarians were cited as ex- 
amples. There was no doubt that the city council's objection was 
to the personal appearances by the Jibrarians at the county board 
sessions and not to their interest in the project itself. All 
city employees are expected to interpret their work to the tax~ 
payers just as librarians know it to be a part of their job to be 
tused as resource people by any civic committee. Because of her 
belief in this peor menage project and her wish to be unhampered 
by charges of " wm fT Mrs. Graeber resigned. This action freal 
her library from all embarrassment and at the same time protected 
its relationships with the vs government. We admire her devotion 
to this excellent library and further admire Mrs. Graeber's per- 
sonal courage. To us it displays a "courage undaunted." 


Because of this experience, we believe that the People's Li- 
brary Committee itself or even the library board must recognize 
that they must initiate all action and assume all responsibility 
for legislative action.: At the same time, the librarian must con- 
tinue as a nonvoting member of such a committee and be used exten- 
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sively as a resource person. The librarian must continue to pre- 
sent all types of resource material to this committee or any other 
committee. But wisdom seems to indicate that the librarian should 
stay away from political meetings unless she has been invited by 
the legislative body to testify for or against a project. Because 
even a talk to a civic club might have been misinterpreted, Mrs. 
Graeber took her new "freedom" and accepted the invitation to 
speak before the Rotary Club in this way: 


"Gentlemen, the proposal for. a regional library for Vilas 
and Oneida Counties, made this fall, was a political matter inas- 
much as such a service must be financed by taxes and those taxes 
must be voted by the counties' boards. If there were any other 
way to secure the benefits of this service, if, for example, it 
could be a matter of private enterprise, I have enough faith in 
the idea to go out and try to get the required 25,000 $1.50-sub- 
scriptions. Unfortunately, such a plan would deny the educational 
fact that requires that every person be served. It would not do 
to refuse anyone, and it, therefore, becomes a pete or political 
problem I think you can see though that this library service is 
not just another attempt to put government into a field that pri- 
vate enterprise should handle. ; 


"The proposal desired to combine all the public libraries of 
the two counties in one single administrative unit, and, at the 
same time, to bring to people of those parts without libraries a 
service they can have inno other way. For the city of Rhine- 
lander and their pede it is a matter of expansion to combat 
excessive overhead and high unit production costs and to secure 
better library values for the money we are paying. Library busi- 
ness consists of servin inthvideie and groups, of distributing, 
as requested, facts, reliable information, and the best of con- 
temporary thought on current questions and problems, It is also 
a source of recreational reading and cultural pursuits. The 1li- 
brary does not attempt any of the professional work of teachers 
and the schools, but it does work with schools. The little child, 
as he learns the mysteries of the printed page, finds great pleas- 
ure in his newly-found ability, the ability to read that distin- 
guishes us humans from the animals. It is the hope of the librari- 
an to encourage this pleasure and establish reading habits. By 
the time the boy has grown up and is out of school on his own, a 
free American, if roe please, he will think of reading as a part 
of his power and think of his library as a source of the fact- 
finding he may use. 


"How well the libraries of the omaney are able to perform 
this business of citizen service is a question asked not only by 
feading librarians but by administrative and business heads. 
They are naturally interested in what the library tax dollar se- 
cures, but they also ask to what extent the citizenry of America 
can assume the responsibilities of self-government. Studies and 
investigations have been made over the nation, One of the largest 
was financed by the Carnegie Corporation--$200,000 worth, I 
think you agree that their interest was justified, having distrib- 
uted a vast sum of money for libraries to communities over the 
nation, of which Rhinelander was but one recipient. 


"The findings have resulted in many recommendations which 
will lead to a better service and a more efficient one, The main 
factor so far as our situation is concerned is the matter of size. 
Many libraries are operating on tae small a scale to give good 
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values. The smallest size that can be recommended is 25,000 popu- 
lation. This means, of course, in our area, two counties. How 
the size-finding applies to us| can be shown in many details. In 
the interests of time, I can give you a general pa by compar- 
ing the Rhinelander library with our neighbors. First let us com- 
pare it to Wausau. 


"The comparison of Wausau and Rhinelander is apt because one 
is large enough to meet the minimumsize. Our own population is 
just about one-third of this--8,728 people. The two libraries 
are about the same age, and, further, in the year 1950, when I 
was doing my best to understand these matters, both cities spent 
exactly the same amount per person for their public libraries. 
Here we have a chart; on the one side is a figure we may call Mr. 
Rhinelander as he looks at his library; opposite_here is Mr. Wausau, 
smiling at his. For each man the same amount of money was spent 
for public library service ones tay $1.45 for the year. Now, then, 
what did each one get for the $1.45? 


"Two main parts determine library service: personnel and ma- 
terials. The personnel are those people professionally trained 
in library work, They are charged with acquisition, organization, 
interpretation, and promotion of use in the community of library 
resources. The Rhinelander staff consisted of three. Mr. Wausau 
found ten people to serve him, and, furthermore, the four shown 
in the center are of superior training and experience, identified 
as chief administrative head, the reference librarian, the cata- 
loger, and the children's librarian. In addition, the six others 
--general assistants--are all people of considerable education 
and abilities. The chart does not show it, but Wausau also pro- 
vided part-time clerical help and provision for illness or un- 
avoidable absence of regular staff members. Rhinelander had nei- 
ther. For the second important part, materials, the comparison 
shows unfavorably for our little library. Materials consist of 
newspapers, magazines, government publications, maps, charts, pic- 
tures, films, etc., but the principal part is books. Let us com- 

are the books. Rhinelander has 17,500. Each symbol represents 

,000 volumes. Wausau had 50,000 volumes. Also, Wausau buys more 
books, discards more, so that worn-out and out-of-date books can 
be withdrawn. The quality of the two libraries, as well as the 
quantity, strongly shows the need of the larger size units. That 
is the one great difference--size. It is not cost. Rhinelander's 
man had as much spent for him and, in so far as you can ever have 
equal taxpayers, the taxpayers' loads were equal. 


"Compare with another neighbor, this a smaller neighbor, 
Minocqua. In this year, 1950, the per-unit cost of every loan made 
in Minocqua was 45 cents. For the same period, in Rhinelander, 
25 cents. Again, the comparison is even worse than these figures 
show for Rhinelander's library is able to give a great deal more 
in addition to book loans than Minocqua is able to give. I cer- 
tainly do not disparage Minocqua for this. I kow Minocqua is 
just as sincere in its effort to serve as is Rhinelander. The 
Size of operation is an uphill struggle that they never can over- 
come within financial reason. I do not point up Wausau's library 
to hurt Rhinelander. On the contrary, I believe Rhinelander's money 
is just as good as Wausau's, but we should, if we can, get our mon- 
ey's worth here, too, 


"The way to do it, partie = a regional library, is a new idea, 
I will grant. It is one not too easy to sell. First of all, be- 
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cause of our thin population, we must include a_ second county. 
Then, also, in these two counties, there is but one full-time 11- 
brary, ours here in Rhinelander. This means there are very few 
"librarians" who can be expected to know Goretaunents of the pro- 
fession or new possibilities. Then, here in inelander, until 
jast summer, we had not had a library board since 1926. is is 
a further reduction of people who would from their positions take 
an active interest in the library field. A number of people have 
been interested in better library service, most of them from the 
standpoint of using it rather than the technical methods needed 
to have it. They have turned tg us who have been paid for our 
jobs for help. When anew product is launched, a free sample 
offers the public a chance to try the product and is often used 
as a means of convincing people. In such thought, the people in- 
terested in better rg ek Mer $a felt a year ago, November 1951, 
that a free sample of bookmobile operation to cover our two coun- 
ties would help show this new idea. Committee members would have 
to donate their work and time, money would have to be raised for 
expenses, we would need to ask the State Library Commission for 
their bookmobile, books, and their advice. The state agency 
charged with such assistance by law cooperated. 


"The bookmobile we had here is owned by the state, though you 
should know that it was donated to the Commission by the First 
District of the Federation of Women's Clubs, the area around Keno- 
sha. They gave it for just such purposes as ours, and last summer 
Milwaukee tried it to dotersine what advantages in service and 
financial costs bookmobiles would have for a large aes service. 
We were shorthanded, of course, and needed help, as well as the 
advice of those with experience in regional service. The Commis- 
sion was asked for help for the entire month of October. The help 
we received was very excellent help, too. We no more than got 
started than our book supply for young readers began to play out. 
We had to have additional books. Besides the State Commission 
book loans, we received books from Appleton, Antigo, Shawano, She- 
boygan, Marathon, La Crosse, and Milwaukee. These independent 
city and county libraries were under no obligation to Vilas or 
Oneida Counties or the city of Rhinelander. They do believe in 
the principle that all citizens are entitled to equal plats ge 
and all of northern Wisconsin faces a population problem akin to 
ours. Outside of the city of Superior, nowhere can you find 
25,000 people in one political subdivision. Furthermore, of all 
of the North, Vilas and Oneida show the most favorable economic 
and financial positions and would appear most eae 4 to want their 
educational structure to advance in line with other phases of 
society. Incidentally, you recall that our two counties were the 
only two to show a population growth in the last census decade. 


"Our little library demonstration reflected some of these 
things. We distributed 5,465 books in the two hurried trips arand 
the counties. We covered every communications center twice. We 
could have circulated twice as many children's books if we had 
had them, and over and over again was told by adults, "We're 
rushed to death now before the cold weather arrives. Come around 
in January and we'll need books." The quality of reading requested 
averaged very high, with a favorable ratio of subject over fiction 
books. I am not able to say oe | as yet since our records 
could not be completely made in the hurry, and I am saving that 
for leisure time ahead. It will be an excellent showing for the 
people who live here in the north woods. We found, too, as it has 
been found everywhere, that you cannot judge a man's intelligence 
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by the population of his town. You will find about as many differ 
ent parr levels of both interest and ability and as or. vari- 
ous subjects of interest in our town of less than 10,000 as in 
one several times that size. A basic freedom of the American 
people is in their choice of free reading. You can get your 
money's worth out of all of these books only if you circulate 
them over a wide population and literally wear them out, especial- 
ly those whose interest wanes with time. A book well worth read- 
ing on a current topic may be absolutely dead ina couple of 
years or, at best, need anewly-revised edition. When we use 
these books over and over again, we get our dollar's worth and 
can cheerfully throw them away. Their worth is no longer in 
eae ei but in the heads and hearts of the people who have 
rea em. 


"The library business is something like any other. If you 


have high overhead and have to charge — prices, if you’ -offer'*::-.- - 


little selection and have stale or out-of-date merchandise, your 

business does not thrive. I feel that if the public libraries, 

many of them, had to show a profit or loss like private enterprise, 
many of them would improve rapidly or close their doors. I believe 
in America wholeheartedly, so I think the libraries should improve 
and stay open. 


"The costs to Rhinelander would be removed completely from 
the city budget appropriations except for the building. The build- 
ing would remain property of the city as would all buildings in 
all communities. You could not have it any other way for some 
libraries have a room in a part of a community building like Min- 
ocqua. Others, like Phelps, are not publicly owned at all but 
ees to the town for library use. The costs of the regional 1i- 

rary divide a ge into thirds: ane-third to the city of Rhine- 
lander, one-third to the remainder of Oneida County, and one-third 
to Vilas County. If we of this city pay a little more in propor- 
tion to our population, it is because we have high valuations and 
also because so many people who work in this city live in the 
country. The county rate for the service is 5/10 of a mill and, 
because of our overassessment, our actual rate would be .0004334, 
Critics have stated that we who want a i. library do not 
understand or appreciate taxes. That simply is not true. I can 
tell you what your library tax would be for this regional service 
for any amount of valuation you may own, either in the city of 
Rhinelander or in any one of the townships. Also, a year from now, 
I can tell you what you will have paid for your library as it is, 
if they publish the figures. 


"Taxes are high. They must be considered in full, not only 
for new ideas but what they secure on old ones. Unfortunately, 
taxes are not low where no library service exists. While no magic 
panacea for all ills can be claimed, at least one a | honestly 
state that library service is based on the principle that the best 
way to help people is to help them help themselves, and more than 
one instance can be cited of where a young person through the pub 
lic library was able torealize his talents and produce not only 
new wealth for himself but for society. 


“With newspapers, radio, telephone, Nec eo television, 
movies, and the movement of people themselves from place to place 
constantly, a tremendous volume of news, ideas, and comments is a 
daily a in America. Any serious threat to this free flow of 
facts and thoughts will end America. We-need be zealous of our 
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educational structure to safeguard the intelligence with which our 
modern advances are used. Our schools must keep pace and, excuse 
if this seems prejudiced (it's what you've paid me for years to 
follow), the libraries are essential, too. Their greatest useful- 
ness is crippled, though, if as | stop at one side of the street 
and discriminate against some because they pay high taxes but 
still do not pay toward a public library. The library is essen- 
tial only if it is open to all, old and young--to schools, both 
public and parochial, to all faiths or political persuasions, and 
what is most, apt here, to either city or country. 


"At a public meeting discussing this regional service two 
weeks ago, a man stated that he could see why it was a good thing 
for the rural townships, but he could not understand how orgmiza- 
tions in Rhinelander could be expected to work for it when Rhine- 
lander would benefit so little. I take issue with the benefit to 
Rhinelander. As the headquarters of the library, Rhinelander wadd 
benefit just as it does being the natural headquarters for man 
services, both public and private. I can tell you Minocqua thinks 
we would benefit most. It is too bad that we can't all see that 
by pooling our resources and sharing costs we shall be much better 
off. And touching the point of Rhinelander organizations--what 
groups restrict their membership to city residents Tr Should 

hey? Isn't every artificial barrier a deplorable thing to be 
reduced so far as practical? 


"I believe this regional library service is practical. I 
believe it is well within our present advancement here in the 
northern end of the valley. I feel we have ample evidence in 
many endeavors of the wisdom of area undertakings. I also know 
that we who work in libraries must present in every open and honest 
way the importance of the —— service and the facts about how to 
get it. I could not possibly continue to take your money and pre- 
tend I was living up to the trust put in me by you or by those 
who were responsible for establishing libraries. The cost--par- 
ticularly to Rhinelander--is largely one of taking the time to 
learn the facts, study the plans, and apply it to our particular 
region. With all of your many obligations, I know you have less 
time than most of us, but whatever you can spare for this matter 
of library service will be worth your efforts. I most certainly 
appreciate the opportunity of talking about it before you today. 





CLARENCE B. LESTER MEMORIAL ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
AND TRUSTEE CITATION 





The Wisconsin Library Association Committee on Citations and 
Awards began working as soon as_ the committee personnel was com- 
plete, and long oa read this, librarians will have received 
information about the stee Citation and the Clarence B. Lester 
Memorial Achievement Award. For details about the report of the 
committee appointed to make recommendations on a suitable memorial 
to Mr, Clarence B, Lester, we refer you to the November-December 
Bulletin, page 237. This year, the award will be given to a com- 
munity of not over 5,000 population, with an annual budget of 
less than $5,000. In 1954, the award will be available to 1li- 
braries in cities of from §,001 to 20,000 population and to li- 
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braries that have nudgnte of from $5,000 “<" <0 000 and seeker 
communities having library budgets of over 000. In 1955, the 
BO, O00 bopals libraries shall be from eS ie of more ’ than 
0,000 population and such smaller communities as have library 
budgets of more than $20,000. 


The plan for achievement for the small library is conceived 
as one which will aid that library in improving its entire pro- 
gram. The following outline includes the points of service that 
a library will consider when planning for this award. 


i. — (books, pamphlets, periodicals, films, record- 
ings 


Method of selection 

Book selection policy 

Method of publicizing 
2. Physical plant 

Some change contributing to better service 
3. Library staff 

Particiation in community affairs 


4. Activities 


Discussion groups: i.e., American Heritage, film groups, 
great books, etc. 


Work with special rene: i.e., homemakers groups, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, study groups, etc. 


Cooperative planning with other libraries in the nearby 
communities 


Book selection and book buying, book distribution, and 
inservice training 


Participation in extension of library service on a county 
or regional basis 


5. Library board 


Trustee activities in the accomplishment of the library's 
program 


A form will be provided for each library in this population brack- 
et so that they will know the material that is to be submitted. 


The individual entries will be judged on evidence of accom- 
plishment, originality, knowledge of community needs, the use of 
materials and equipment at hand, and the possibilities of continu- 
ae any nny that is a part of the program that might receive 

e award. 


In 1952, the Wisconsin Library Association gave two citations 
to trustees. The plan was created by the association to honor 
library trustees rn this State who have given unusual service. 
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Not more than two citations may be made in any year, and the com- 
mittee is asking again for the assistance of all librarians and 
trustees who would like to submit a name for consideration for 
the 1953 citation. Citations are limited to trustees in actual 
service durin all or part of the calendar year preceding the 
meeting, October 22-24, in Milwaukee. Recognition will be taken 
of constructive accompi ishmen ts in library service and the devel- 
opment of sound library policies rather than length of service. 


The deadline date for submission of names for the Trustee 
Citation or matertal for the Clarence B. Lester Memorial Achieve- 
ment Award is August 1, 1953. This material should be sent to 
the chairman of the committee, Miss Marion Sharp, County Librarian, 
Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay, Wisconsin. Other members on 
the committee are: 


Mrs. Ella Veslak, Librarian, Public Library, Shawano, Wis. 

Miss Frances Clark, Librarian, Public Library, Beloit, Wis. 
Mrs. Anita Romon, Librarian, bublic Library, Weyauwega, Wis. 

Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear, Traveling Library, State Office 
Building, B-103, Madison, Wis. 


0.T.B. 





A SCHOLARSHIP FOR WISCONSIN STUDENTS 





Do you have a staff member who is anxious to obtain profes- 
sional training but lacks the funds to attend library school? Do 
you know young men or women in your community who might be inter- 
ested in obtaining a library science degree? There are scholar- 
ships available and we urge you. to investigate the Mary Imogene 
Hazeltine Scholarship Fund available for attendance at Riscenain 
Library School. All inquiries should be addressed to Rachel 
Schenk, Director, Wisconsin Library School, University of Wiscon- 
sin. With the acute shortage of personnel in our libraries, it is 
our duty to encourage young people to enter the profession. We 
urge you to give local publicity to the scholarship award. 








STATE DOCUMENTS AVAILABLE 
IN 25 PUBLIC LIBRARIES 





This is Packet 4 of State documents sent out to the twenty- 
five libraries mentioned in the September-October Bulletin, p. et 
These documents are issued by State departments and made available 
to the Free Library Commission for the libraries who are serving 

the twenty-five areas in the State. 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS OF THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, FOR 
BIENNIAL FISCAL TERM ENDING JUNE 30, 1950. 

Governor's Commission on Human Rights. HELPING CHILDREN LEARN TO 
RESPECT HUMAN RIGHTS. 

JOINT SURVEY COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT SYSTEMS REPORTS SUBMITTED TO 
THE 1951 LEGISLATURE DEC. 1951. 
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Motor Vehicle Department. BICYCLISTS' HANDBOOK. 
----- - MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE TRAFFIC FATALITIES, TEN MONTHS. 
----- « TWO RULES FOR TURNING IN TRAFFIC. 
----- . WHY MUST PEDESTRIANS DIE? 
----- - WINTER DRIVING PROBLEMS AND HAZARDS. 
----- - STEP-BY-STEP, A MANUAL FOR HOME SUPERVISORS OF DRIVING 
INSTRUCTION. 
----- - TRAFFIC SAFETY PROMOTION THROUGH IELEVISION IN WISCONSIN. 
----- - WISCONSIN'S MANUAL FOR MOTORISTS. 
----- - WISCONSIN SCHOOL SAFETY PATROLS. 
----- - WISCONSIN MOTOR VEHICLE LAWS 1951-1952. 
----- YOUR 10,000-MILE LIVING ROOM. 
Registration Board of Architects and Professional Engineers. 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT JULY 31, 1951. 
State Board of Health. DISCUSSION GUIDES FOR HEALTH FILMS. 
----- - WISCONSIN SOCIAL HYGIENE BRIEFS OCT. 1952. 
State Bureau of Personnel. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN WISCONSIN 
STATE CIVIL SERVICE. 24th Biennial Report, July 1, te 
through June ¥o,’ 1953 
State Highway Commission. HOW A HIGHWAY GETS BUILT. Oct. 1952. 


Since this project is still in the experimental stage, there 
are bound to be some misunderstandings. We learned after sending 
Packet 4 that the Motor Vehicle Department sends their monthly 
TRAFFIC FATALITIES REPORT to all libraries so that the traffic 
report in this packet was a duplication of one you had already 
received from that department. They will continue to give the 
Library Commission other valuable documents which they publish. 
These documents will be included in forthcoming packets to be sent 
to the twenty-five libraries. 


One librarian writes that an arresting safety bulletin board 
was arranged, using the material from Packet 4 on that subject. 
Other librarians have found the documents useful in a number of 
ways. How have you used them? 


We have made short annotations on the documents in Packet 5. 
If this is useful to you, we would like to hear if it is worthwhile. 


State documents in Packet 5: 


Motor Vehicle Department. WISCONSIN SCHOOL BUS REGULATIONS. 1952. 
Rev. ed. General order MVD-208. Regulations which serve as 
a guide in the purchase of school transportation equipment, 
as well as minimum lawful standard which must be achieved 
and maintained. 


State Board of Health. A MESSAGE TO WOMEN! Examinations will 
protect you. Cancer of the uterus. An illustrated folder 
urging yearly examinations for detection of cancer, 


-<---- - DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF LOCAL HEALTH OFFICERS IN 
THE CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASE AS DEFINED BY THE WISCON- 
SIN STATUTES. Legal duties and responsibilities of local 
health officers in control of communicable diseases only, 
as taken from WISCONSIN STATUTES. Librarians will be par- 
ticularly interested in 143.12(1), p. 11. 


State Department of Public Welfare. Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics. MONTHLY POPULATION REPORT OF STATE AND COUNTY 
MENTAL INSTITUTIONS, for October and for November 1952, 
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Charts showing number of patients in various institutions 
and number on trial placement outside institutions. 


corre - MONTHLY POPULATION REPORT OF STATE CORRECTIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS AND THE BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE, for October 
1952 and for November 1952. Charts showing population sta- 
tistics for State institutions--an analysis of admissions, 
releases, probation and parole figures. 


Wisconsin Legislative Council. 1953 Report. MOTOR VEHICLE ACCI- 
DENTS, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE. 
Vol. ii, Pt. I. December 1952. This is volume 2, part 1, 
of the report covering the work of the Council's Committee 
on Motor Vehicle Accidents. It presents a summary of the 
work and recommendations of the committee and the council 
and was designed to assist the members of the Legislature in 
making decisions. 


onece - PROBLEMS OF THE AGED, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE. Vol. I, Pt. I. December 1952. This is vol- 
ume 1, part 1, of the report of the Legislative Council ad- 
dressed to the Governor and the Legislature. It covers the 
work of the Council's Committee on the Problems of the Aged, 
with bills and with recommendations of the committee and the 
council, Librarians will want to bring this to the attention 
of their patrons. 


Wiscomsin popteiative Reference Library. LICENSING BY THE STATE 
OF WISCONSIN. Research Bulletin 108. December 1952. This 
study was prepared at the request of the Wisconsin Legisla- 
tive Council. It covers some of the circumstances and prob- 
lems surrounding the licensing of people who work in occupa- 
tions affecting health and salete, 


----- - THE REMUNERATION AND PERQUISITES OF STATE LEGISLATORS. 
Informationd Bulletin No. 122, 1953. A survey of the remuner- 
ation and perquisites of office of members of thestate 
legislature in the various states, 





NEWS --ANNOUNCEMENTS--POSITIONS--INSTITUTE 





Miss L. Eleanor Voswinkle has announced her retirement as 
librarian at the Tomah Public ~<eneg S She will be greatly missed. 
She and her’ sister, Miss Caroline Voswinkle, have managed the 
Tomah Public Library since its founding in 1901. Miss Eleanor 
Voswinkle isa poetess and active in State poetry circles. During 
the 50 years the Misses Voswinkle have had charge, the Tomah 
Public Library has gaa from a small cottage library to a collec- 
tion of around 10,000 volumes. The Carnegie Building was erected 
in the administration of Miss Caroline Voswinkle. 


Mr. B. A. Gere, formerly librarian at Viroqua, has accepted 
an appointment as librarian for the National Pressure Cooker Com- 
pany at Eau Claire. His wife has joined the staff of the Eau 
Claire Public Library. 
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NEW SERVICE FOR LIBRARIANS 


Librarians and trustees will be interested in a new personal 
service established by Erma Graeber, former assistant librarian 
in Rhinelander. Her resignation from the staff, effective January 
1, 1953, will not sever her continued interest in library service, 
Many of you are personally acquainted with her excellent art work 
and her very special technique of silk-screen, Now able to devote 
her full time to arts and crafts, she is setting up her own work- 
shop and will accept orders from libraries for brochures, book 
lists, bookmarks, posters, etc. This service can be of real 
value in helping you to make that annual report more attractive 
or perhaps your ow library policy manual. Each library order 
will receive personal attention. 





Further details as to prices, samples, etc., can be obtained 
by writing directly to: Erma Graeber, Box 322, Rhinelander, Wis. 


All of us wish Erma well in this new venture! 





STH ANNUAL INSTITUTE ANNOUNCED FOR APRIL 13-15 


The Sth Annual Institute on Public Library Management will 
be held in the Wisconsin Memorial Union, Madison, Monday through 
Wednesday, April 13-15. 


: This year's subject will be: THE PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING and 
will cover planning, construction, remodeling, furnishing, decora 
tion, maintenance, and operational efficiency. 





. The Wisconsin eat | Association this year for the first 
time joins as sponsor with the Wisconsin Library School, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Bureau of Government, and the Free Library Com- 
mission. 


The subject of the institute this year was chosen because of 
the increasing number of libraries in the State which are planning 
to either adjust their present buildings to enlarged needs or to 
build new buildings or additions. 


The scope of the institute will provide helpful information 
and discussion for all libraries which now have or hope to have 
library buildings. Ample time is being allowed for problem 
clinics, and librarians, trustees, and architects who attend are 
urged to bring plans or information on their building problems 
for these sessions. 


The date of the institute has been advanced this year in 
order to avoid conflict with district conferences and the American 
Library Association Convention. 





THE 1952 INDEX 


Index to Volume 48 of WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN will reach 
you soon if it has not arrived by the time you read this. 





Sanat 
a 
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LETTER FROM A.L.A. JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 





To Junior Members 
Potential Junior Members 
People I would like to see as Junior Members 


Greetings: 


The A.L.A. is a big organization and therefore the little librari- 
an, particularly the young librarian, often feels left out. What 
he needs is a group within that large organization that hecan 
feel he belongs to. The Junior Members Round Table is sucha 
roup. All members are the younger librarians and therefore are 
aced with the same problems. Join then and really get something 
from your A.L.A. membership. If you are new to the profession or 
a to be with librarians your own age, be sure and join the 
T. 


Unfortunately dues have to be paid to support any organization, 
and this is the time of the year that those dues should be paid. 

As you all know, the Junior Members Round Table is undertaking a 
tremendous task in trying to establish a Placement Service geared 
especially for the young librarian. This service will benefit 
all young librarians and is free of charge to all members of the 
Junior Members Round Table. Naturally, even though the national 
officers work without pay, there are expenses and therefore we 
need dues from as many members as possible to make this venture a 
success. 


Individual memberships are: $ .50 per year 
Group membership 3.00 per year 


Hoping to hear from all of you, I wish you a Happy New Year and 
also hope to get vour dues promptly. 


Anxiously waiting, I remain 
Your Secretary-Treasurer 


James M, Hillard, Librarian 
Curtis Memorial Library 
Meriden, Connecticut 





POSITIONS 


Cataloger 


Training and experience required; salary schedule; 39-hour, 
S-day week; four-week vacation; retirement plan; sick leave. 
Apply: Librarian, Free Public Library, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Branch Librarian 





Training and knowledge of work with children required. Ex- 
erience desirable. Civil Service. Pan ror $3,873. State Pension 
lan and full Blue Cross coverage. Librarian, West Allis 

Public Library, 1508 South 75th Steed Dat Allis 14, Wisconsin, 











RECENT ADULT BOOKS 
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Selected and Edited by Orrilla T. Blackshear 





General Works 


Brown, Charles H. News editin 
and display. 1952. Ds 
Tus. Harper, $5. 
070 

A journalism text that would 
be useful in the larger library 
collection. It covers the prob- 
lems of large-city and small- 
city newspapers. There is em- 


ee on social responsibility 
volved in the editor's work. 





Flexner, Abraham. Funds and 

foundations, their ~ policies 

an Paes 1952. 146p. 
cower, $2.75 

061 

A concise picture of the men 


and ideas back of some of the 
well-known philanthropic foun- 
dations in America. 


Philosophy--Religion 





Men as 
Zoap. 
268.6 

A very special collection of 
stories for use in religious 
instruction and worship ser- 
vices. Recommended. 


Applegarth, Margaret a 
trees walking. 1952 





outh 
arper, 


268 
A guide for youth workers in 


religious work. 
Six ways to 
145p. Harper, 


170 

Six possibilities for retire- 

ment are discussed with practi- 

cal ousred sions made for plan- 

ning retirement activities. A 
helpful book. 


Bowman, Clarice M. Ways 


learn. 1952. 189p, 


Boynton, Paul W. 
retire. 1952. 


“we _ 


Fosdick, Harry Emerson. A faith 


for tough times. 1952.” IZ8p. 
Harper, $1.7. 


204 
How to meet the di ointments 
and trials of life in times tht 


are extremely difficult. That is 
the theme of Dr. Fosdick's mes- 
sage in this volume that will 
make good Lenten reading. 


of the 
S7Ip. 


The lore 
LY0Z. 


Gaer, Joseph. 
New Testament. 








LTttre, $5. 
232.99 
Carefully selected stories 
from the New Testament done in 
the manner of THE LORE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Includes folk- 
lore which has grown up around 
the New Testament, 


Social Sciences--Philology 





Elliott, Mabel A. Crime in mod- 


arn society. 1952, OvT4p. 
Harper, 90. 
364 
The latest addition to Harper's 
distinguished Social Science 
Series is one of those big vol- 
umes that may become the stand- 
ard authority on the subject. 
Its coverage is comprehensive. 
The five sections are on the 
mature and extent of crime, 
¢riminals, factors inc riminal- 
ity, the treatment of criminals 





(prisons, jails, etc.), and 
grime prevention. 
The author is a_ recognized 


authority on the subject. 


Forster, Arnold and Epstein, 
Ben jamin, The troublemakers, an 
Anti-Defamation League Re $5.50 ort. 
1952. 317p. Doubleday, “ 


A carefully documented aa 
of the Anti-Defamation League 
on racial and_ religious preju- 
dice in the United States dur- 
ing the past year. 


Hull, I. Harvey, Built of men, 
the stor of Indiana coopera- 
tives. T95Z. 2lzp. Harper, 
_ 

334.683 


An intensive study of coop- 
erative organization within a 


single state, this book explains 
the programs it has undertaken 
as well as the educational, fi- 
ancial, and managerial problems 

Tt has solved. It will give 

farmers, teachers, and camunity 

—* much valuable informa- 
ion. 


Mid-Century White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, 
Washington, D.C., 1950, Person- 
ality in the making; the fact- 
Tinding report of the Confer- 
ence...ed. by Helen Witmer and 
Ruth Kotinsky. 1952.  454p. 
Harper, $4.50. 

362.7 


This report summarizes the 
important findings of the Mid- 
Century White House Conference. 
It will be useful to all educa- 
tors, parents, social workers, 
religious and community leaders, 
and librarians. 


O'Brien, Joseph [F. Parliamen- 
tary law for the layman; proce- 
ture and ae Tor meetings. 
Se 248p. lus. Harper, 
328.1 
Useable guide to parliamen- 
tary practice for clubs, lodges, 
business associations, church 
roups, and any other group need- 
ng suggestions for smooth con- 
duct of meetings. Recommended. 


Pyles, Thomas. Words and ways 
of American Eng ish. 2 
Pe om, . e 
427.9 
After Mencken, anybody else 
would sound dull writing about 
the same thing. But Prof, Pyles 
does his best, and that best is 
no mean job. Not exhaustive and 
not encyclopedic, his work has 
the ype of answering fair- 
ly well most of the questions 
oné would like to ask about Am- 


erican English. Limited in ap- 
peal. 


Reilly, William J. Career plan- 
ing for high school students. 
testo espe sz 
371.425 

Advice and self-examination 


tests to aid the student in 
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career, The in- 
also be useful 
teachers, and 


Planning his 
formation will 
to parents, 
counselors. 


Young, Marjorie W. Decoratin 

for 40 ful occasions.  I9odZ. 

T20p irs Laurer, $1.50. 
394.2 


Useful ideas for decorating 
for festive holidays. 


Science 


Hammond (C.S.) and Company, Inc. 
Hammond's nature atlas of Ameri- 
Ca, by &. L. Jordan, Wi € 
assistance of a group of spe- 
cialists in the various branches 
of the natural sciences. 1952. 
256p. Illus. Hammond, 305 E,. 
63d Ste, N.Y. 21, $7.50. ce 


Minerals, rocks, trees, 
wildflowers, birds, animals, 
fishes, amphibians, reptiles, 
and insects in the United States, 
described briefly, illustrated 
with picture and with map show- 
ing where they may be seen, 


Weather book. 
Duell, $3.7. 
55 


Eric. 


Sloane 
Sop. Ilius. 


1952. 





An introduction to meteor- 
olo with simplified text, 
helpful, large drawings, and dia- 
grams. 


Useful Arts 


Hall, Borden, The amateur fin- 


isher's guidebook, ° Pp. 
flarper; $3. 
698.3 

These simple directions for 
refinishing furniture include a 
number of handy products and 
new processes that will help the 
amateur produce gratifying re- 
sults. Some advice is given on 
redecorating walls with the con- 
vanes new products now avail- 
able. 


Halle, Blanche, The art of en- 
TI9p. 


tertaining. 1952. 
Laurel, $f .50. 
642.4 


Suggestions for the budget- 
conscious hostess--day or even- 











ing entertaining, wedding par- 
ties, plans for the overnight 
guest. 


McLeod, Edyth Thornton. Charm 

eaut aa personality. ~I9oZ. 
pa Tilus. Laurel, $1.50. 

646.7 

Practical advice on cosmetics 


and their use, fashions, and 
diet. 


Moore, Marie I, Dress accesso- 
ries and pifts you can make, 
I95Z. I20p. lus. Laurel, 
$1.50. 

646.4 
illustrations 


Patterns and 


for simple gifts and accessories. 


Whiting, Emma 


Henry Beetle. 
1953. 293p. Houghton, $3.00. 
639.28 
The material was gathered and 
the book started by Mrs. Whit- 
ing and completed by H.B. Hough. 
These seafaring wives were from 
Martha's Vineyard and flour- 
ished between 1834 and 1913, 
but chiefly in the days of sail 
and four-year voyages. 


— & Hough, 
aling wives. 





Humor sometimes, often trage- 
dy, always long, long, empty 
days in confining quarters. 


Fine Arts 


Blondin, Catherine. 
2952. 12 


our home. 
{oarel— $1.50. 
747 


Helpful ideas for conserving 
space, remodeling furniture, ad 
rearrangement of rooms, 


Digby, George W. The _ work of 
the modern potter in England. 
° p- ates. 0 e 
Graff, Inc., New York, $3.50. 
738.3 
Story of the handmade pottery 
of twenty outstanding potters 
in England (including one Japan- 
ese) during the last thirt 
years. Not an instruction boo 
although there is one chapter 
on how pottery is made, with a 
description of firing a kiln, 
followed by learning to distin- 


Dress wu 
Ops Tris 
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guish good _ pottery. Short 
sketches of the work of the art- 
ist are om and their marks 
illustrated. Sixty-four plates,’ 
with description of each piece 
as to size, decoration, and 
glaze used. Bibliography and 
glossary. Indexed. 


Gabriel, Annette S. Children's 


‘parties and how to plan them. 
fo57 T2U0p. Illus. Laurel, 


$1.50. 
793 


Plans that will be a help to 
the busy mother include sug- 
igen for decorations, favors, 

ood, and stunts. 


Godfrey, Joe. Guide to _ good 

hunting and trapping.  Tvo2. 

P- us. Opular Mechan- 
ics, $3. 

799.2 

The author, an outdoorsman, 


has written a handbook for the 
hunter of both usual and unusual 





game animals and birds. He has 
given information on as and 
ammunition with helpful illus- 


trations. 


Ostrow, Albert A. Time fillers. 
1952. 134p. Tilus. Harper, 


re 793.7 


A book of puzzles and games 
that are designed to provide 
entertainment for one person in 
home, hospital, or traveling. 
Zaidenberg, Arthur. Anyone can 
sculpt; a book of established 
and new methods and techniques 
for amateurs and students. 1952. 
157p. Illus. Harper, ne , 
Designed to teach the rudiments 


of making simple sculptured 
figures and animals. 


Literature 


Blackmur, Richard P, Language 

as gesture; essays in “poetry. 
T952. 440p. Harcourt, $5.5. 

808.1 

Twenty-one essays on the mak- 


ing and understanding of great 
poetry. If at times he seems 


to be writing over our heads, 
it's only because the particular 
topic itself is just that. His 
evaluations are sound and re- 
spected, his elucidations de- 
lightful. Marianne Moore, Dy- 
lan Thomas, T. S. Eliot, and 
Ezra Pound are more understand- 
able after a session with 
Blackmur. Limited in appeal. 


Creekmore, Hubert, ed. A lit- 
tle treasury of world poetry; 
ranslations from e great 
poets of other languages, 2600 
-C. to 1950 A.D.; with an in- 


troduction by (the editor). 
i 904p. Illus. Scribner, 


808.81 

An anthology of great poems 

of foreign countries arranged 

by language in chronological 

sequence, Index of authors and 
titles and translators. 


Bright 
Harper, 


811.5 
A small volume of poems about 
nature, people, and God. 


Noll. 
87p. 


Grace 
1952. 


Crowell, 
harvest. 


Eliot, Thomas Stearus. Complete 
poems and plays. 19527 SOZp. 
Harcourt, $0. 

811.5 


This is one of the major lit- 
erary achievements of the 20th 





century. For the first time, 
the works of this Nobel Prize 
winner are presented in a 
single volume. The book is 


beautifully made, and all lovers 
of poetry, Mr. Eliot, Sweeney, 
and Princess Volupine will want 
it. 
Ferril, Thomas Hornsby. New 
and selected poems. 1952. 169p. 
Harper, yo-« 

811.5 


poet's 





A collection of the 
outstanding work from 1920 to 
date. It includes poems from 
three earlier books, now out of 
print. 


Meish, Archibald. Collected 
91 


39 


811.5 
The poems of a_ well-known 
poet written over the last 


thirty vears, with the addition 
of his latest work, "The Trojan 
Horse," a verse drama which has 
been broadcast in England by 
the BBC. 


Description and Travel 





Amory, Cleveland. The past re- 
sorts. 1952. S2%p. Harper, $5 


This portrait of multimillion- 
aires and a few mere million- 
aires, disporting themselves at 
Newport, Bar Harbor, Palm Beach, 
and lesser resorts, leaves’ the 
reader gasping and very well 
entertained. t is really a 
companion piece to Consuelo 
Vanderbilt Balsan's recent auto- 
biography, THE GLITTER AND THE 
GOLD, and will appeal to the 
same readers. 


Barrett, Richmond. Good old 


summer days, Newport, Narragau- 
sett Pier, Saratoga, Long Beach, 


Bar Harbor. 1952. 338p. Illus. 
Houghton, $3.50, 

917.3 

An authority on the subject 


writes with wit and appreciatim 
of times and places that are a 
part of America's play days. 


Halsey, Margaret. The folks at 
home. 1952. 275p. simon and 
Schuster, $3. 

917.3 


With the author's character- 
istic “light touch," this latest 
book invites controversial dis- 
cussion as to the basic problems 
in America today. She finds 
American business society today 
has given all of its members a 
S.S. Schizophrenia because of 
the split in having to develop 
a business culture which opposes 
our inherited national moral 
standards. Provocative and well 
worth reading. 


Ilark, Ann. Blue hills and shoo- 
fly pie in Pennsylvania Jutch- 








poems, 1917-1952. 1952.” 4077p. 
Oughton, : 


Tand. 1952. 2604p. Lippincott, 








917.48 

An appreciative book about 
the Pennsylvania Dutch b a 
native of their country Tt is 
full of interesting Siee and 
fact about festivals, food, art 
and customs. It is arranged by 
months, with the appropriate 
activities of euch month de- 
scribed in very readable style. 


Helm, 
Spain. 7052. 
Ve 
A travelo 
Mexican an 


patterns. 
the olive 


MacKinley. 


Sprin in 
315p. “Harcourt, 


914.6 
concerned with 
Spanish cultural 

The author describes 

groves, the bull 
rings, the sidewalk cafes, the 
wine cellars, the churches. A 
leisurely guide, 


Biography 


Bankhead, Tallulah, Tallulah 
my autobiography. i9sz.335p- 
Tilus. Harper, $3.95. 
921 or 792 
The famous actress "tells 
ot ee The book is far from 
orthodox and certainly not tim- 
orous, but no one will expect 
either from this author anyway. 
She is witty and entertainin 
and her life story, or such o 
it as she chooses to tell, is a 
capsule history of the American 
theatre for the last 25 years, 
She also loves the New York 
Giants. 


Fuess, Claude Moore. Independ- 
ent schoolmaster. 1952. DoD 


Little, $5. 
921 


The autobiography of the man 
who was headmaster of Andover 
for 40 years. His experiences 
in teaching are related with a 

enuineness and understanding 
for the boys with whom he work- 





ed. Much of his educational 
philosophy is a part of this 
story. Recommended. 
Gaze, Harry. Emmet Fox, the 
man and bis work. 1952. IdUp+ 
arper, 
921 


A brief biography of one of 
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the most influential spiritual 
teachers of our generation. His 
books have been popular and 
have carried his teachings to 
peed people. THE SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT has been a_ best seller 
ever since he wrote it. 


Grew, Joseph Clark. Turbulent 
era; a diplomatic record of 
Torty years, 1904-1945; ed. by 
Walter Johnson, assisted by 
Nancy Harrison Hooker. 1952. 
2 v., 1,560p. (paged continuous- 
ly). Tilus. Houghton, set, ~: 


The record of one of America's 


most distinguished diplomats 
from 1904-1945. Mr. Grew has 
drawn upon his diary, records 


he had kept for various impor- 
tant events, official reports, 
and private letters to report 
his part in the period of United 
States history which saw this 
country become a world power, 


A many- 
Pe 


921 

The beautifully written story 
of the great, and doomed, love 
of two mature people living in 
the turbulent Hong Kong of to- 
day. Han Suyin was an Eurasian 
and a doctor; Mark Elliott was 
an English correspondent with a 
wife and family at home. Besides 
the story of their brief months 
together, the author ives a 


pseud. 


Han, Suyin, toe 


splendowed thing. 
Little, $d. WD. 





vivid picture of conditions in 
China and especially in Hong 
Kong today. 
Macdougall, Allan Ross, ed. 
The le ters of Edna St. Vincent 
illay. ° pe arper, 
921 
The letters of the famous 
poetess have been brought to- 
ether and edited for publica- 


ion by her friend, Allan Ross 
Macdougall. They tell her life's 
story in a style that is typi- 
cal of her personality, though 
she is quoted as admitting that 
she would “rather sd a pipe- 
line or dig a grave than crite 
a letter." 





Sone, Monica. Nisei daughter. 
1953. 238p. Little, ar 
1 


The author writes wes ere d 
of her childhood in the Nisei 
Section of Seattle; of the prob- 
lems she and her family faced 
because of their Japanese blood; 
of the coming of war and the 
months in a relocation camp; of 
her years at college in the 
Middle West. Recommended. 


Probably would interest high 


school irls as well as anyone 
interested in race relations. 


Recent Fiction 
rt wage - Thomas. Adam _ Brun- 
skill. §52. 574p. Harcourt, 





country of nine- 


The mining 
Yorkshire is 


teenth century 
the background for this long 
novel of men and conflict, 
joueg Adam comes home to Winter- 
ing to find that rivalry has 
sprung up between the east side 
and west side mining companies 
which involves the Nattrasses 
and the Brunskills. The com- 
munity is full of plotting and 
whispering. The climax of the 
uarrel comes on Adam's wedding 
ay when he must fight his cous- 
in, Reuben. A good novel--men 
will enjoy it. 


Biddle, Livingston. Debut. 
1952. 578p. Messner, $3775. 


A Main Line Philadelphia deb- 
utante's story, from her debut 
to the end of World War II. A 
sensitive, rather unhappy girl 
develops into a sensitive but 
mature person in the course of 
one broken engagement, one "af- 
fair" while serving with the 
Red Cross in Italy, and finally 
a more enduring love for an old- 
er man, a friend of the family, 
whom she marries in the last 
chapter. Not for small libraries. 


Boynton, Grace M. The River 


Garden of Pure Repose. 1902. 
Zap. McGraw-Hill, $3.00, 
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A beautiful story set in the 
background of a Chinese garden 
in the midst of war. The gar- 
den belonging to a doctor stu- 
dent has been made available to 
a Christian Missionary who is 
very ill. Despite her frail 
condition, she brings help and 
peace to others who must carr, 


on. There is a spiritual quali- 
ty about the story that will 
have special appeal for some 
readers. 

Buckmaster, Henrietta, Bread 
from heaven. 1952. JUSp. 


Random House, $3. 


What happens when a stranger 
7 one who elicits 


sympa thy ) comes to a_ small, 
osely-knit community? 


This 
story answers the question by 
unfolding how each person meets 
the challenge. 


Stimulating 
reading. 


Cary, Joyce, Prisoner of grace, 
a novel. 1952. pe arper, 
$3. 


The story of a marriage be- 
tween a good-natured, intelligent 
woman and a man whose political 
ambitions were always uppermost 
in his life. The wife, who tells 
the story, was not able to decide 
whom it was she truly loved-- 
her husband or her lover. She 
is ever conscious of her duty 
to her husband but not always 
sensible about emergencies that 
will affect the lives of others. 
a of Cary will want the 

ook. 


de la Roche, Mazo. A boy in the 
house; and other stories. e 
244p. Little, $3. 


A collection of short stories, 


well written, varied in type. 
The title one is the least 
attractive, 
Dyer, Murray. The _ bridge of 
heaven. 1952, <J0Sp- Harper; 
$3.50. 

John Randall, young English 








sheotoure went to Japan at the 
turn of the centu to serve 
his faith. Little did he real- 
ize what would be expected of 
him in labor, heartbreak, skep- 
ticism of friends, and finally 
opposition of his wife. A grip- 


ping story. Recommended, 
Ehrlich, Bettina. A horse for 
the island. 1952. Pe = 


Tus. Harper, $2.75. 


On a small Italian island in 
the Adriatic, the coming of a 
horse was a matter for excite- 
ment and gossip. So were the 
other events that followed. 
The author pictures the poosie, 
the talk, and the children 
admirably. 


Ferguson, Ruby, Apricot sky. 
1953. 338p. Oo age 

The author's first book to be 
published in the United States 
this is an amusing novel o 
family life and romance in 
Scotland. 


Tom. Give us this valley. 
304p-—HacmiLlany $3.5), 


A true pioneer story of the 
young Stonecyphers, who traveled 
y covered wagon from Pennsyl- 
vania.down the Valley of Virgin- 
ia to establish a home and a 
family in the wilderness of 
Georgia's Blue Ridge Mountains. 
It is full of authentic details 
of: pioneer life and interesting 
characters who fit the period. 

Recommended. 


Ham 
1952. 


Hawley, Cameron, Executive 
suite. 1952. 344p. Houghton, 
Avery Bullard, chief execu- 


tive of a large +e waged poe, 
company, died suddenly withou 

appointing an executive vice 
president. The directors must 
elect a new president and the 
effects are, of course, far- 
reaching. The author's knowledge 
of the business world results 
in an unusual and tense story. 


The sojourner, 
cribner, 700. 
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Keyes Frances Parkinson. 
Steamboat gothic. 1952. 561p. 
Messner, sina. 

With the same background as 
her RIVER ROAD, the author 
tells the story of a former 
Mississippi River gambler who 
brought his bride, a Virginian 
lady, to a mansion built to re- 
semble the palace steamers. 


Covering the family from 1867 
to 1930, it is long but well- 
told, and will be as popular as 
her earlier books. 


Paradise, Viola Isabel. Tomor- 
row the harvest. 1952. ~3I6p. 
rrow, e 7 


A pioneer novel of the late 
seventeen-hundreds in which two 
young women, Dorcas Willett and 

elissa Sawyer, are _ central 
characters. One helps the other 
and the result is beneficial to 
all. 


Come back to 


Petracca, Joseph. 
2295p. Little, 


Sorrento, 1952. 





A series of stories, some of 
which have been in magazines, 
about an excitable Italian fam- 
ily in Brooklyn, as seen through 
the eves of a small boy. Father 
is the outstanding character. 


Marjorie (Kinnan), 


the a8e? 1953. 327 


A new novel from the pen of a 
favorite author, This is the 
story of a good man, Asahel 
Linden, whose devotion to the 
family farm and to the brother 
who left it continues to moti- 
vate his life. It is a moving 
story of the conflict between 
good and evil and final triumph 


of the good man. Highly rec- 
ommended. 

Simeons, A. T. W.. The mask of 
a lion. 1952. 305p. Opt, 


The reader closes the book feéel- 


ing that he has_ been part of a 
gripping experience: he_ has 
lived in a teeming world and 
has seen it through the eyes of 
the prosperous, of the philo- 
sophical, and of the leprous. 
The setting is India. 


New Series and Edition 





Biegeleisen, Jacob Israel. 
Careers in commercial art. New 
and enl. ed. I952. Z2oop. I1- 
lus. Dutton, $4. 

741.67 


Revised to bring salaries up- 
to-date. Valuable help on a 
subject that is popular. 





Cheney, Sheldon. The_ theatre; 
three thousand years of drama, 
acting, and stagecraft. Rev. and 
enl. ed., with 278 illus. 1952. 
592p. Illus. Longmans, $8. 
792 
Some changes and corrections 
throughout the volume and com- 
plete rewriting of the last 
chapters, with the addition of 
one new chapter, "The Theatre 
in Mid-Century." 


Langer, William Leonard, ed. 
An ony clopedis of world history, 
ancient, medieval, and modern, 


Chronologically arranged. Rev. 





ed, 1952, 1,243p. Houghton, 
$7.50. 

902 

New section covers world 


events since September 1945. 
Modley, Rudolf and Lowenstein, 
Dyno. Pictograph and_ graphs, 
how to make and use em. ° 
186p. Illus. Harper, $4. 
311 
A new edition of the highly 


developed technique of creating 
and using pictographs and graphs. 


The author is specific about 
how to make and use ayes 
the pictographer's tools, and 


the preparation of final art 
work. Highly recommended, 


New York Herald Tribune. Home 
Institute. America's cook book. 
1952. 1,1 e us. ocribner, 


$3.95. 
641.5 
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A revision of this popular 
and extremely complete cookbook 
with suggestions for home food 
freezing and a section on quick 
meals. 


Osgood, Charles Grosvenor, The 
voice of England, a history OF 
English literature. 2d_—s eddy. 
1952. 67lp. Harper, $4. 

820.9 


Brought up-to-date by the ad- 
dition of a ninth chapter, "Eng- 
lish Literature Since 1910," by 
Thomas Riggs, Jr. 





Robb, David M. and Garrison, J. 


J. Art in the western world. 
3rd “ed. ° ’ Pe us. 
Harper, $6. 

709 


Additions throughout to bring 
this volume up-to-date and re- 
sults of recent research and 
new discoveries included, 


Walsh, Maurice. Blackcock's 
feather. 1932. 365p. Lippin- 
Cott, oa. 

A reissue of one of Walsh's 
earlier books, Scene laid in 
Ireland in the days of Queen 


Elizabeth I, Adventure, romance. 
It will find new readers. 


Mys tery--Adventure--Western 


Carder, Michael, 





Action at War 





Bow Valley. 1952, 221p. 
Hacrae-Snith, $2.50. 
Carr, John Dickson, The nine 


wrong answers, a novel for the 
aarTaiS T52. 33p. Harper, 


Garve, Andrew. A_hole_ in the 
pound. 1952. . arper, 
Gilbert, Michael, The danger 
within. 1952. 244p, arper, 


Lanham, Edwin. One murder too 
yang 1952, 18%p. Harcourt, 


(Continued on p. 50) 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Selected and Annotated by 


Elizabeth Burr 





For Younger Children 





Averill, Esther Holden. Jenny's 
adopted brothers. 1952. Pe 
Tllus. Harper, 91.50. 

Further adventures of the 
clever little black cat called 
Jenny Linsky. “An amusing and 


sepontane story for all humans-- 
small and large." N. Y. TIMES. 


Beim, Jerrold. Country garage. 
1952. 48p. 11us. “Morrow, $2. 

This story of small Seth, who 
helps an uncle around his ser- 
vice garaye and filling station, 
will delight small boys. It is 
set in large type and will make 
an ~ageceaaaiala beginning reading 
book. 


Bright, Robert. Richard Brown 
and the dragon, I952Z. 9Zp. 
us. Doubleday, $2. 


tale of the de- 
terrible dragon 
young ge 

rades 3-4. 





"A humorous 
struction of a 
by an inventive 
maker's apprentice." 


Child whey D, «-sngaapen of A- 
te) 





merica. iday storybook. 
al 373p. I1Ius. Crowell, 
P 394.2 


"Useful but not particularly 
inspired anthology of stories 
and a few poems, most of which 
are reprinted from magazines or 
excerpted from books, of stories 
for holidays and_ special days 
celebrated in the U.S. Large 
print."' BOOKLIST. Ages 6-9. 


Coleman, Satis Narrona (Barton). 
Dancing time. 1952. 32p. I1- 
Tus. fay, $2.25. 
372.21 
Fourteen piano arrangements 
to accompany rhythmic activities 
of children, such as cowboys on 
ponies, indians creeping 
through the forests, etc. 


Deutsch, Babette. Tales of far- 





Illus. Har- 


away folks. 
per $25, 
398 
Collection of ten tales retold 
from the folk tales of Russia, 
Central Asia, Karelia, and Litm- 
ania. Fine for reading aloud 
or telling. 


1952. 


eeveteses aoger — A for 
the ark. us- 
Lothrop, paper- ey bds., $2 


An alphabet book based on the 
Biblical story of Noah and the 
ark with nonsensical, charming 
oeenne and a dramatic, simple 

text. 


New world for 
Sop. illus. 


Emmett, Rowland. 
Nellie. 1952. 
Harcourt, $2. 


Picture storybook about Nellie, 
the famous English railroad 
engine known to readers of PUNGH 
and to visitors at the Festival 
of Britain. Albert and Freder- 
ick, Nellie's drivers, get 
tired of being unappreciated, 
on their once-a-day and twice-a 
week run. So they change Nellie 
into a om machine and take 
a trip to the United States, 
with happy results. 





Gardner, Lillian. From _ bobcat 





to wolf, 1952. 190p. TITus. 
Watts, $2.50. 


"Cub scouting and its ideals 


are set forth in this lively 
story of the activities of a 
new cub troop. *The part the 


den mother plays in their pro- 

ram is especially _. Juan- 
ita Walker, Superior Public Li- 
brary, in LIBRARY JOURNAL. 
Grades 3-5. 


Hogner, Nills, The lost  tug- 
boat. 1952. Pe uSe 
Abelard, $2. 

"Little childrén will love 


both the story and the aes | 
lovely pictures, in reds an 


eens, of the aeeet and the 





arbor." N.Y. ° 
Hader, Mrs, Berta (Hoerner). 
Little white foot, his adven- 
tures on Willow Hill, I90Z, 





42p. Macmillan, $2.25. 


"It is a gentle, happ tale 
with lovely pictures, haf in 
color, taking you round the 
year at Willow Hill, from the 
mouse-eye view." WN. YORK HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE 


illus. 


Huntington, Harriet E. Let's 
o to the brook. 1952, ~O8p. 
Rrra. Doubleday, $2.75 
574 
Starred in CHILDREN'S CATA- 
LOG SUPPLEMENT 1952. "Here is 
the pattern of a brook, from 
its smallest beginning, and all 
fascinating life along it and 


in it." Grades 1-3. 

Jannes, Elly. Elle Kari. 1952, 

44p. hius. Macmillan, $2. 
Photographs and brief text 


describe the life of Elle Kari, 


a little girl who lives in Lap- 
land. Value lies in excellent 
photographs. Ages 6-9, 


Lipkind, William (Will 
Boy with a harpoon. 1 
fovcourt; Sze 
979.8 
Story of a little Eskimo boy 
who wanted to be permitted to 
hunt whales with the men of the 


village. Straightforward, easy 
style, and particularly fitting 


illustrations. Grades 3-5. 
McClung, Robert M. Spike: the 
story of a whitetail reer. 1952. 
63p. Illus. Morrow, $2. 


Easy-to-read story for ages 6 
to 8, describing the first year 


in the life of a whitetail deer. 


24-point type. 


Perrault, Charles, Puss in 

boots, a free translation from 

the Frenchy 1952, 28p. Illus. 
Scribner, $2. 

398.2 

"Marcia Brown's 'free  trans- 


eae 
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lation’ from the French and the 
ictures in four  colors--her 
est so far, I think, make this 
a distinguished book for story- 


tellers and children alike." 
HORN BOOK. 
Rey, Hans Augusto. Curious 
George rides a bike. 1952. 4op. 
TIIus. Houghton, $2.75. 
Picture-storybook about the 
mischievous ittle monkey, 
Curious pont ay This time he 
gets a bicycle for a_ present 
and the consequences are both 
gay and disastrous. Ages 4-7. 


Schoenoff, Evelyn G. Tom, _ the 
1952, 85p.— tT Tus. 


obbler. Pp uS. 
frre Press, 30 No. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, paper-covered boards, 


no price. 


Written by a Wisconsin woman, 
who formerly taught school in 


southwestern Wisconsin, this 
story of a turkey farm is im- 
portant not only asa first 


book on turkey raising but also 
for its good family relation- 
ships, the love of a boy for a 
horse, and love of country liv- 


ing. Grades 3-5. 

Scott, Sally. Binky's fire. 
1952. Slp. Illus, Harcourt, 
$1.75. 


A short, easy-reading, might- 
be-true dog story for second- a9 
third-graders. 


Slobodkin, Louis. Space_ ship 
under the apple tree, e 
TIlbp. illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 

Science fiction for young 
readers. It tells what happens 
after Eddie, a boy scout, dis- 
covers a ship and a strange lit- 


tle man in his_ grandmother's 
apple orchard. Grades 3-5. 


Ward, Lynd. The _ biggest bear. 
ae 84p, Illus. Houghton, 


"How Johnny set out to get the 
biggest bear of all and came 
home with a very little bear 
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that grew until he was a trial 
and ribulation to the whole 
valley is humorously and sus- 


pensefully told ina distin- 
guished picture book in dramat- 
ic full-page illustrations and 
delightfully understated text." 
BOOKLIST. Ages 4-8. 


Zolotow, Charlotte 
The storm book, 1952, 
Titus. ‘Harper, 
bds., $2 


",.. Somewhat similiar in 
mood to and equally as effective 
as SUN UP by Tresselt."' BOOKLIST. 
Ages 4-8, 


(Shapiro). 
28p. 
paper-covered 





For Older Boys and Girls 





Assoc. for Childhood Education 
(International), Told under 
a Pe 


spacious skies, 1952. 
vis Macmillan, $3, 
Twenty-seven regional stories, 
some of which have been taken 
from books and magazines and 
others written expressly for 
this useful anthology. Includes 
such authors as Meigs, Fried- 
man, Enright, Rawlings, Tunis, 
Buff, and Clark. Grades 4-8, 


Bailey, Jean, Cherokee Bill, 
Oklahoma pacer. ivoz. ILvylp. 
Iilus. Abingdon-Cokes bury, 
$2.50, 


"A story of the 1893 'Run' in 
Oklahoma when the Cherokee strip 
was settled.... A combination of 








horse story and good period 
fiction will give the book a 
wide appeal." BULLETIN’ OF 


CHILDREN'S BOOK CENTER, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Grades 6-8. 


Beeler, Nelson Frederick. Ex- 
eriments in chemistry. 1992, 
tp Tras crower $2.50. 
540 

"Tested experiments utilizing 
readily available materials 
demonstrate the hows and whys 
of many chemical phenomena that 
are a part of daily life, such 
as salt as an electrolyte, 


crystals, sugar and fermenta- 
tion...." Grades 5-8, 


Best, Allena (Champlin). Sybil 
Ludington's ride, 1952, Tepe 
‘IfIus. Viking, $2.50. 

Based on an actual episode in 
the Revolutionary War, this is 
the story of the part played by 
Sybil Ludington, her colt, and 
her younger sister, Ricky, in 
the war in their section of 
York County. Grades 6-8, 








Cavanah, Francis. The knew 

Abe Lincoln, a_ boy in Thdvana. 

LI0Z. filus. <Z00pe Kand, 
$2.50, 

921 

"Lincoln's life from _ his 

birth to the departure of the 


family for Illinois when he was 

21; chronological, but each story 
is a separate entity as it is 

based on recollections of the 

friends and neighbors who knew 
him at the time." BOOKMARK. 

Grades 4-6, 

Chastain, Madge Lee. Bright 

days. 1952, 1178p. ‘Trl 
Harcourt, $2.25. 


"A delightful story of every- 
day life of two tendee-wear-oi4 
girls at home and school. The 
conflicts caused by Gwynn, the 
leader of a rival group, will 
hold the interest of readers in 
grades 5-6." LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


Earle, Olive Lydia. Birds and 

their nests. 952. bUp.  II- 
Tus. Morrow, $2. 

598.2 

Forty-two varieties of birds 

and their nests are presented 


here with an index that wiil 
make it useful for ready refer- 
ence. Grades 4-7, 


Faulkner “api Rebel drums, 
$3 6t 2lsp. lus. Doubleday, 


Colonial Virginia at the time 
of Bacon's rebellion is the set- 
ting for this story of twelve- 
year-old Hugh Irvin, who serves 
asadrummer boy, is captured 
by the British, and is later 
freed by his friend, Chief Hawk 
Feather. Grades 6-8, 


Garst, Warren Edward, Texas 
trail drive, 1952, 214p,” IT=- 
Tus. Pellegrini, $2.75. 


Story of Texas during and just 
after the Civil War. Because 
fifteen-year-old Dave, who was 
left to look after things while 
his father and brother went to 
war, did such a_ good job, he 
was allowed to drive the cattle 
to Kansas. 








Graham, Alberta (Powell). La- 
fayette, friend of America. 
L902. ILev/p tilus. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.50. 
921 
Lafayette's life from his 
youth in France to his last 
visit to America in 1824 is 
chronicled in this biography 
that stresses his aid to America 
during the Revolution and his 
lifelong friendship for this 
country. Large print. Grades 
4-6, 
Malcolmson, Anne (Burnett). 
Mister Stormalong. 1952, 136p 
Tilus. Houghton, $2.25. 
398.2 


"The Paul Bunyan of the seven 
seas stands five fathoms high 
and sails a gigantic wind jammer, 
breaking all kinds of seagoing 
records." Grades 4-6, 


Menotti, Gian Carlo. Amahl and 
the night visitors. ee 
Tilus. Whittlesey House, $2.75. 

A Christmas story of a crip- 
pled shepherd boy and his mother 
who gave shelter to the three 
kings on Christmas Eve. Based 
on Menotti's one-act opera with 


Frances Frost provading a nar- 
rative form and Roger Duvorsin's 


colorful illustrations. Grades 
4-8, 
Meader, Stephen Warren, Fish 
hawk's nest. 1952. 2356p. 
Harcourt, $2.50, 

"Stephen Meader's new story 


is set in Southern New Jersey 
at and near Camp May. The time 
is 1820.... Andy Corson helps to 
expose a band of Spanish 'cut- 
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throats' who are smuggling illic- 

it goods rpm the Jersey coast 

into Philade " SATURDAY 

REVIEW. Its arge rint 

readability might well 

b the reluctant reader. 
-8, 


Mirsky, Reba Paeff, Thirty-one 
brewers and sisters. ty57- 
° ilcox and Fol- 


Pp. u 
lott, $2.95. 


and 
appeal 
Grades 


"This is a fascinating account 
of daily life on the veld, fill- 
ed with details of tribal cus- 
tom and descriptions of the 
country. The book tells the ad- 
ventures of 10-year-old Numara, 
daughter of a Zulu chief, and 
her thirty brothers and sisters. 

true tomboy in a _ culture 
which forbids women to take 
part in men's activities, Nu- 
mara proves that a girl, too, 
can be brave and daring." N.Y. 


TIMES. 
Molloy, Anne. Where away, 1952. 
241p.-’ Illus, Houghton $3.50. 
"Lonesome tomboy Patience Lit- 
tle, hoping to join her sea- 
going parents, and Cleon Cottle, 
running away from an unhappy 
home situation, stow away on a 
ship sailing for Havana in 1888. 
eee Based on a real happening, 
this story of sailing-ship days 
is well written, swiftly paced, 
and profusely and effectively 
ees BOOKLIST. Grades 
-8. 


Schneider, Herman, Your tele- 
hone and how it works. 1902. 
S30. Illus. Whittlesey House, 
$2. 
621.385 
"When you hear, ‘number, 
please?', do you know what is 
going on behind the _ scenes? 
is book describes all types 
of telephones--including ship- 
shore connections and walkie- 
talkies." BOOKMARK, Grades 5- 


fun to 
US. 


Schwartz, Julius. It's 
know why. 1952. 1205p. 
Whittlesey House, $2.25, 








507 
Listed in CHILDREN'S CATALOG 
SUPPLEMENT 1952, Some informa- 
tion and clearly-illustrated 
experiments concerning every- 
pa J materials--paper, cement, 
rubber, bread, salt, and others. 
Grades 4-7. 


Steele, William 0. The buffalo 
knife. 1952. 177p. ITIus. 
Harcourt, $2.25. 


Listed in CHILDREN'S CATALOG 
SUPPLEMENT 1952, "Young Andy 
Clark and Isaac Brown make the 
long trip down the Tennessee 
River by flatboard to French Sdt 
Lick. Andy wanted to grow up 
to be a hunter like his uncle 
who roamed the forest, Isaac 
wanted to be a merchant. Final- 
ly both boys came to see that 
both kinds of people were nec- 
essary in the new _ land." 
Grades 4-6. 





Syme, Ronald. Columbus, finder 
of the New World. I952. 7U0p. 
Titus. Morrow, $2. 

921 


"Tt is a pictorial record as 
well as a text. The story is 
told in a direct, simple wording 
with clear continuity." SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW. Grades 4-6. 


Weil, Ann. Red sails to Capri. 
1952, 156p. I Tus. Viking, 
$2. 50, 


Michele 
year-old boy 








Pagano, a_ fourteen- 
iving in a little 
village on the Island of Capri 
is the hero, On the day when 
the three strangers came to his 
parents' inn, oy and excite- 
ment began for the boy and the 
village. Grades 5-7, 


For Young People 





Becker, May Lamberton. Present- 
ing Miss Jane Austen, L902. 
Wipes odds $3. 
921 
Using the same plan as in the 
earlier book, INTRODUCING CHARLES 
DICKENS, the author has woven 
Jane Austen's books into her 
biography. The "Age of Elegance’ 
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in which Jane Austen lived and 
wrote about comes to life and 
will enrich the reading of her 
novels. 


Benjamin, Nora (Gottheil). Mrs. 
Lawrence S. Kubie. Joel: a 
novel of young America, I952,. 
207p. Harper, $2.50, 


A Revolutionary War story 
told from the viewpoint of a 
Jewish 17-year-old. ts impor- 
tance lies in his_ growth to 
maturity, while he fights with 
the patriots and falls in love 
with a Christian girl and the 
two decide they cannot marry 
happily, and in his discovery 
that he is proud and happy to 
be "both American and a Jew, 
with loyalty to the democratic 
ideals which played so large a 
part in both traditions." 





Bolton, Ivy ~~. Father Juni- 
52. 


ero Serra. 1 I6Up. Illus. 
iEssner. $2.75 
921 
Fictionized biography of the 
founder of the California mis- 
sions for readers of junior high 
age and up. 


Bro, Margueritte Harmon, Stub: 
a college romance. 1952. Z88p. 
Doubleday, $2.50. 


Life in a junior college will 
Hg to high school s tudents, 
while the personal and psycho- 
logical advice will recommend 
the book to their elders. 


eas, rs. Mebane (Holoman),. 


Penn se, 1952, 223p. Ox- 
Tort 3 


This novel for older girls 
tells the story of Penny Rose 
Wilder who had to give up her 
dream of marrying a wealthy 
neighbor in order to help re- 
claim her family farm. In so 
doing, she found a happier solu- 
tion to her problems. Full of 


warmth, homey incidents, and 
farming details. 

Cournos, John, Famous modern 
American novelists. ° P- 





Dodd, $2.50. 
928.1 
Twenty-five brief biographical 
sketches. Informal, tremendous- 
ly interesting, critical biog- 
raphies, useful for reading gui- 
dance with young people. 


Crisp, Frank. The haunted reef. 





1952. 250p. Illus. Coward, 
$2. 106 

Mystery-adventure story for 
older boys--men, too, tellin 


a tale of deep sea diving an 
lost treasure in a South Sea 
island setting. 


Desmond, Mrs. Alice (Curtis). 
Alexander Hamilton's wife. 1952. 
Zvap. Dodd, $o- 

921 


This fictionized biography of 
Alexander Hamilton and his wife 
includes a good deal of histori- 
cal background about the life 
in New York State in colonial 
times and later. Junior and 
senior high school. 





Du Jardin, Mrs. Rosamond (Neal). 


Marcy catches up. 1952. 190p. 
Lippincott, $750. 
In this sequel to WAIT FOR 


MARCY, Marcy and her friend Liz 
are invited to spend a month on 
Liz's uncle's Colorado ranch, 
where Marcy receives her first 
proposal. The treatment of 
boy-girl and brother-sister re- 
lationships is sound. Grades 


Eberle, Irmengarde. Big famil 
f eoples. 1952. 2435p. 
trowctt ys 


900 
Listed in CHILDREN'S CATALOG 
SUPPLEMINT 1952. 


"How mankind changed into 
peoples of different races, dif- 
ferent nationalities, and how 
these related a oe kept mix- 
ing thru the centuries as they 
—— over the continents.... 

book about the brotherhood of 
man for Grades 7-9. 


Edmonds, Walter Dumaux. Corporal 
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Bess. 1952. 182p. Dodd, 


Into a down-at-heels family 
living in apparent poverty in 
an isolated farm house, the 
father brings a pedigreed bird 
dog, Corporal Bess. e father 
and young son train her together. 
A superlative and unusual dog 
story that moves quietly bu 
with vitality and good humor, 
Grades 7-9. 


Erdman, Loula Grace. The wind 
blows free. 1952. 242p. Do 


Story of life on the plains 
of the Texas Panhandle in the 
1890's. The heroine is four- 
teen-year-old Melinda, who at 
first dislikes the life, but 
— is won over. Grades 


Fisher, Dorothea Frances (Can- 





field). A fair world for all. 

1952. 1593p. Illus. Whittie- 
sey, $2.75. 

323.4 

After studying the official 


records of the debates concern- 
ing the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and consulting 
with various officials of the 
United Nations, a distinguished 
American author has interpreted 


the 33 articles in terms of 
young people's experiences. 
Jean Bendick's illustrations 
add to the clarity and read- 
ability of the book. Grades 7- 
Galt, Thomas Franklin. Stor 
1952. 20zpe 


of peace and war. 
oe Crowell, $2.75. 
341.1 


“Presented in a lively, often 


humorous manner, this lucid 
study of war and organized 
attempts to prevent it offers 


much to adults as well as to 
the teen-age for whom it has 
been prepared." HORN BOOK. 


Gault, William Campbell. Thun- 
der road. 1952 e 188p. v Dut- 
ton, $2.00. 





Story of a boy who develops 
from an enthusiastic adolescent, 
interested mainly in speed, to 
racing mechanic and finally a 
racing driver. ".... May be 
more useful than Felsen's HOT 
ROD; some librarians may wishto 
read before buying." BOOKLIST. 


Kelly, Regina (Zimmerman ). 
Young Geoffrey Chaucer. 1952, 
I70p.  iilus. Lothrop, $3. 
921 
This fictionized and colorful 
account of Chaucer's life will 
be of greatest value for its 
detailed description of four- 
teenth-century life and pageant- 
ry and will probably have more 


appeal as a romance than as a 
biography. Grades 7-9. 


Mygatt, Emmie D. Rim-rocked; 
a story of the new West. I952. 
215p. Longmans, $2.50. 


"Three boys spend a summer in 
old Wyoming helping an _ old 
rancher who knows’ thoroughly 
the mountain country, people an 
animals, but does not Inow how 
to make money and is about to 
lose his ranch. The things the 
boys are able todo make an 
exciting but perfectly credible 
story." HORN BOOK. 


Schmeltzer, Kurt. The lon 
arctic ni ht. 1952. Tepe 
ius.” oot 


us. S, $2.50. 


A translation of a German ac- 
count of the Barents Expedition, 
which set out from Amsterdam in 
1594 to discover a northeast 
passage to the Orient. The ship 
was wrecked in the arctic ice 
and the story is of the long 
struggle to survive and of the 
return of the remaining members 
to Amsterdam. Grades 7-10, 


Professional Books 


Colby, Mrs. Jean (Poindexter). 
Children's book field. 1952. 

Pe ellegrini, 200. 
028.5 





Based on a series of articles 
which the author wrote for 
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JUNIOR REVIEWERS. Covers all 
phases of juvenile ie 
from writin techniques ry) 
evaluation of the finished work 
Interesting reading for chil- 
dren's librarians and outsiders 
"wanting in" in writing and 
publishing. 


Rue, Eloise. Subject headings 
for children's naveriats- TIS 
ZE0Pe AclscAcy $4 

025.33 


Based on nationwide curriculum 
research as_ well as school and 
public library surveys of what 
children ask for and how they 
ask for it. Designed for use 
in children's rooms in public 
libraries and in elementary and 
junior high schools. 








(Continued from p. 43) 


Death in Dwelly 


Morley, F. V. 
Harper, o2. a 


Lane. 1952, 256p. 


stery Writers of America. 
iden murders, introd. by Jom 
1952. 302p. 











Dickson Carr. 
Harper, $3. 


Raine, William Mac Leod. 
Hbdle, a rousing tale of 
ville in the 
1952. 245p. 


Short, Luke. 


seu. 1952. 


Smith, 
man. 
$2.50. 


Glor 
ead- 


frontier > 
Houghton, $2.50. 


Saddle 
Loup. 


by star- 
Houghton, 





Shelley. The crooked 
1952. 1860. Harper, 
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